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the appearance of an important work to 

which his last few years were devoted— 

his “ History of the Two Americas ’—as 

= his contribution to the “ History of All 

Nations ” under the editorship of Prof. Wright of Har- 

vard. Mr. Fiske had finished the proof-reading of his 

first two volumes, “The Colonization of the New 

World” and “ The Independence of the New World,” 

while the third volume, “ The Modern Development of 

the New World” was left in a complete state, except- 

ing the index. The twenty-four volumes of the series 
of which it forms a part will appear next Autumn. 


We learn on good authority that no arrangeménts 
have yet been made for the publication of Sir Walter 
Besant’s autobiography, the manuscript of which is 
still in the hands of the literary agent, Mr. A. P. Watt, 
who is also one of the deceased author’s literary ex- 
ecutors. The autobiography is written up to last Feb- 
ruary, and is said to be an elaboration of the daily 
journal Sir Walter was known to keep. Speculation as 
to its contents is rife in London. In particular it is 
expected that the history of the famous literary part- 
nership will be intimately and sympathetically set 
forth, and that the mystery concerning “The Golden 
Butterfly ” will be cleared up. 


‘Ray Stannard Baker and George Varian, who were 
recently commissioned to go to Germany for McClure, 
Phillips & Co., have completed a book called “ Seen in 
Germany,” Mr. Baker furnishing the text and Mr. 
Varian the illustrations. The work, which will be pre- 
sented in the early all, will include such descriptive 
sketches as ‘“ The Making of a German Soldier,” “A 
Typical Professor at Work,” “ Student Life,” and other 
every-day matters which, however, are little known to 
the average American. Both writer and artist have 
attempted to show by the description of individuals 
and classes here and there the formative influences of 
Teutonic life and character which, finding expression, 
as they do from time to time, in a national tendency, 
excite the curiosity if not the amazement of the for- 
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clear as any pictures that we have seen of ferns or 
flowers surrounded by their native growth. The pho- 
tographer, A. Radclyffe Dugmore, who also contributes 
the reading matter which concerns itself with “ Pho- 
tographing Tropical Fishes,” says: 

In making the accompanying photographs the fishes 
were placed in an aquarium specially constructed for 
the purpose. Isochromatic plates were used in every 
instance, thereby giving fairly true color values. The 


| aquarium was lined with white cloth in order to re- 
flect as much light as possible. 


The pictures while fascinating in themselves are espe- 


| cially important from the fact that their complete suc- 
| cess now makes possible, with the aid of color pho- 
tography, popular books on fishes in which the inhabi- 


tants of the waters may be presented as they really are 
surrounded by the varied and beautiful rocks, plants, 


and weeds among which they make their homes. 
—————— | 


Certain London papers which gave more or less 
sympathetic accounts of the funeral of the late Robert 
Buchanan, printed elsewhere in obscure places the 
following pathetic legend: 


At the London Bankruptcy Court yesterday a re- 
ceiving order was made againgt the estate of the late 
Robert’ Buchanan. 


We printed last week an interesting communica- 
tion in regard to the young Russian author who 
writes under the pseudonym of Maxim Gorky. His 
work seems destined to become well known to an 
American public within the next few months. At 
present, however, his real name is unknown in the 
literary world, and his personality, save that which 
he has allowed to creep into his books, is as great a 
mystery as his name. But of the quality of his work, 
there can be no doubt, and its interpretation in a 
brief paper by Mr. Christian Brinton in the current 
number of The Critic will stimulate investiga- 
tion. Gorky has burst upon us suddenly No 
less than three separate translations of his novel, 
“ Forma Gordeyev,” or ‘‘ Thomas Gordeieff,” will ap- 
pear in the early Fall from New York houses. One 
will be by Miss Hapgood, whose name has long been 
identified with Russian translations; another will be 
by Mme. Marinovitch, while the third is being made 
by a young Russian student in this.city. “ Gordeieff” 
has been happily chosen as the first long novel from 
the pen of this writer to appear in English, although 
a volume of his shorter stories would possibly reveal 
more of the author. “ Gordeieff ” is a study in atavism, 
the father of the hero being a material-minded man, 
while his mother is given to mysticism. In Forma 


are combined a natural curiosity and a feverish imagi- 
nation, which force him in the end into a direful 


catastrophe. 


A collection of essays which will shortly come from 
the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, under the title of 
“ Asia and Europe,” will not only present the conclu- 
sions of a gentleman of experience with this important 
theme, but will also draw attention to hitherto almost 
unnoticed aspects of the subject. The author is Mere- 
dith Townsend, who for twelve years was editor and 
proprietor of The Friend of India, and who is now 
joint editor of The London Spectator. Mr. Townsend 
very much doubts if any civilizing conquest of the Far 
East would be successful, “the first consequence of 
which to both continents would be a decline of their 
present tone. The Italianized Englishman is bad 


enough, but the Asiaticized European is intolerable, 
and the European Asiatic is—a Pasha.” 


The fascinating Queen of Louis XVI. has always 
appealed to the lover of romance and of history, 
whether Alexandre Dumas pére, Lafont d’Ausonne, or 
Imbert de Saint Amand be taken for a guide. But even 
the “‘ Memoirs’ of Weber failed to produce a picture 
of her which satisfied all. For these reasons the col- 
lection of the unpublished leters of Marie Therese, Ma- 
rie Antoinette, and Comte d’Argenteau, which is now in 
preparation for publication in this country, should be 
of considerable interest. The correspondence deals 
with the social life at the French Court from 1770 till 
1780, or until the death of the Empress of Austria, with 
whom the French Queen was in constant communi- 


cation, as was Comte d’Argenteau, who had been de- 
puted by the Empress to be the guardian of Marie An- 
toinette at Versailles. The work in America will bear 
the imprint of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


What y be considered as the authorized and offi- 
cial life of the late Queen Victoria is now being pub- 
lished in London in parts with the following legend on 
the title pages: “V. R. I. Her Life and Empire. 
By the Marquis of Lorne, now Duke of Argyll.” 
The way in which the titles of the author are set 
forth apparently confirms the criticism made a few 
months ago that the work is no sudden effort, but 
the result of years of careful preparation tempered 
by a fine sense of discrimination as to how inti- 
mate the acquaintance between the late sovereign 
and the public should be established through these 


ee. Te work when complete will be published 
form—in this country b: 
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SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 
Letters to and from the Supposed Author of 


the Famous “ Junius ” Letters.* 
Reviewed for THe New YorkK TimMEs SATURDAY REVIEW by 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


a). MARCH 21, 1769, The Public Advertiser, 
‘ | a London journal, which stood in a direct 
1 line of descent from Defoe’s Daily Post, 
published a letter signed “ Junius,” and 
from that time to this the identity of Ju- 
nius has been a subject of eager, often passionate, de- 
bate. Many have owed their confidence to that of 
Macaulay expressed in one of his most brilliant essays. 
His opinion that Junius was the mask of Sir Philip 
Francis was argued with commanding force. It has been 
confirmed by that of Goldwin Smith and W. H. Lecky, 
end most notably by that of Leslie Stephen, who, al- 
though he stops short of absolute conviction, is of such 
a skeptical mind that his qualified certainty is of great- 
er weight than the more absolute assurance of some 
others. In the meantime there have been many con- 
trary opinions, some of them most absurd, defended 
with the violence their character would lead us to ex- 
pect. Dr. Johnson declared for Edmund Burke as the 
real Junius, and some contemporaries for Wilkes, in 
whose defense the letters put forth their utmost 
strength. It has been justly said that their style is as 
much above that of Wilkes’s as it is below that of 
Burke’s. Of other follies the most rank is that which 
identifies Junius with Thomas Paine. Such was the 
vanity of Paine that he could no more have disowned 
so great a feat than he could have written Gray’s Elegy 
or Goldsmith’s Vicar. 

These volumes of “ Francis Letters” are prefaced 
by a “ note on the Junius controversy,” which in some 
thirty pages gives an effective résumé of the contro- 
versy in the status to which it has now come. The 
writer is Mr. C. F. Keary, presumably a relative of 
Eliza Keary, who has edited the letters, taking up into 
her own the work done by Beata Francis, a great- 
granddaughter of Sir Philip, and interrupted by her 
death. Mr. Keary’s note is admirable, if written with 
some heat, especially as controverting the anti-Fran- 
ciscan contributions of Mr. Fraser Rae to The Athe- 
naeum. The expert testimony of the Dreyfus trial is 
brought to bear in an ingenious manner on the hand- 
writing of Francis and Junius, and Mr. Rae is put ina 
tidy hole when by mistake he compares two identical 
autographs of Junius and insists that they are widely 
different. One of the strong points of the case against 
Francis has always been the different treatment meted 
out to certain persons in the letters and in Francis’s 
personal intercourse. It would have been. stronger 
against some one with a less contradictory character 
than that of Francis, and less disposed than he to 
enjoy the misfortunes of his friends. Besides, this 
trait may have been part of the general scheme of lit- 
erary bewilderment. 

But those who come to these volumes with the ex- 
pectation that they will illuminate the Junius con- 
troversy will be grievously disappointed. They contain 
very little either by Francis or others bearing upon 
that. Francis’s own letters are nowhere less frequent 
or significant than for the period during which the 
letters of Junius excited the wonder, admiration, and 
the terror of the British mind. One of those has the 
same view of Wilkes which was prominent in these, 
and the average temper of Junius is exposed where 
Francis writes: ‘“‘ Each party says and believes just 
what suits themselves without decency or moderation, 
and a neutral party is detested by both. A philosopher 
has no more Chance among them than a Cat in Hell.” 
Certainly his brother-in-law, Mackrabie, had no sus- 
picion that he was Junius when he wrote from Phila- 
delphia: 

But Junius is the Mars of Malcontents. His letter to 
the King is past all Endurance, as well as all Com- 
pare, The Americans are under small obligations to 
him for his Representation of them. I will do them 
more Justice than he does by declaring that his pro- 
duction is not very favorably recpived among them. 
Who the Devil can he be? 

The writer of this letter is the most engaging per- 
sonality that we encounter among Francis’s corre- 
spondents. He was several years in America, and, 
writing freely on American topics in Stamp-act and 
tea-taxing times, his letters are reflections upon them 
of profound interest. Francis writes Mackrabie that his 
notes on America are as good as Livy, and the praise is 
well deserved. They are at their best in describing a 
visit to Fort Pitt, the Bite of Pittsburg, in 1770. He 
writes: 

You can have no idea of the delightful situation of 
Fort Pitt. It is built upon a Point of land formed by 
the confluence of two rivers, Allegany and Mononga- 
helah, which immediately upon their Junction have the 
name of the Ohio. The Indian language, which is the 
most figurative in the Universe, is remarkably charac- 
teristic in the titles of these two rivers. They are 
their Allegro, and their Penseroso. The former clear 
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Mackrabie had persuaded an Ihdian war- 
rior to sit to him for his picture, but an 
unlucky accident “ put my Gentleman out 
of Humor, and disappointed me of my 
Copy.” A white man had taken the liberty 


' face as in a glass in some of Mr. Godfrey's 


to shoot an Indian for offering certain fa- | 


miliarities to his wife and attempting to 
steal his horse. The brave .was to have put 
on all bis war trinkets and ‘to have been 
newly painted on the occasion. 


seapne are the greatest Coxcotiibs 
Their method of cutting and 
beyond all —— Fidlesiows i wor 
y! ous, ve 
seen a Woman with not less than six —- 
eae of silver upon shift more dift 
ragged than was ever seen in St. 
Giles’ 8; and a Warrior with his Kars slit 
into Strips and Chitterlings, and twisted 
about with more silver Clasps than a Dutch 
family Bible. 


Mackrabie touches nothing in these let- 
ters which he does not vitalize. In 1768 he 
is in New York planning a visit to Albany, 
and hecpes to attend Sir William John- 
son's conference with Irequois tribes at 
Fort Stanwix, at which was established 
the famous Line of Property that made 
Eastern Central New York the white man’s 
frontier until the close of the Revolution. 
If the visit came off there is no corre- 
sponding letter. Mackrabie’s admiration 
and affection for Francis go far to qualify 
the common opinion of Sir Philip's char- 
acter. It was much to his credit that he 
won the liking of such a capital good fel- 
low and held it unimpaired under those 
trying circumstances which ensued when 
Mackrabie went to India with Francis as 
his private secretary. But that Francis's 
disposition was not a miracle of sweetness 
we have some evidence. He had quite 
enough acerbity to furnish the Junius let- 
ters with their biting tone. At one time 
he is not on speaking terms with his fa- 
ther, and the two direct their remarks to 
a family cat in such wise that they glance 
off at the right angle. Francis, by the 
Way, was very fond of cats, and when one 
took to the chimney in his absence, being 
inconsolable, and reappeared much ema- 
ciated on his return, he made the air ceru- 
lean for the quite innocent household. 

He had no other correspondents in Amer- 
fea besides Mackrabie, having a number of 
cousins in the colonies. From one of these 
descended ,.Thomas Francis Bayard, Presi- 
dent Cleveland's Minister to England. An- 
other, Richard Tighlman, who furnishes 
some interesting letters and incidents, fol- 
lowed Francis to India and became his sec- 
retary. A third, Turbutt Francis, was deep 
in land speculations and was eager to ad- 
mit Francis to their magnificent possibili- 
ties. Francis was willing to take 1,000 
acres for a nominal consideration, but when 
his cousin proposed to make over to him 
on similar terms a piece of Ohio “‘ equal to 
at least a third of Ireland,’’ with “ the car- 
rying place of Niagara and the lands ad- 
joining it,” also Lake Onondaga “ and the 
land for a mile around it,” Francis fought 
shy of his approaches and wounded his nice 
sensibilities. 

Francis has titles to our interest of a 
more serious character than his authorship 
of the Junius letters, were that absolutely 
secured to him. It was his to be 
closely associated with that remarkable 
man, Warren Hastings, and to be largely 
instrumental! in that trial to which the tal- 
ent of Macaulay gave a theatrical setting 
that was worthy of the event, though that 
had afforded the genius of Burke some of 

8S rarest opportunities. When the East 
India Company was reorganized in 1774 
Francis, whose chances had previously been 
rather dubious, was made one of the coun- 
cil in India with a salary of £10,000. Arriv- 
ing in India he at once~ became extremely 
critical of Hastings's conduct, and so hostile 
that Hastings was at length incited to such 
a personal assault that Francis challenged 
him to a duel, and received what seemed at 
first to be a fatal wound. Of all this the 
present letters give us little, and yet much 
of the lavish and showy expenditure of the 
Indian Government, which for one thing 
provoked Francis's opposition. Meantime 
his own conduct was not regulated by any 
counsels of perfection. He was resolved to 
achieve independence, and a lucky run of 
whist brought him £20,000. He hoped for 
Hastings’s recall and his own advance- 
ment to his place, but, hope deferred mak- 
ing him heartsick, he resigned his office 
and returned to England, making a long 
delay on the voyage at St. Helena and find- 
ing there a plentiful stock of that “ ennui” 
which proved inexhaustible for Napoleon 
when thirty years after he was sent there 
to end his great career. 

Sir Philip's India service synchronized 
very nearly with the American war for in- 
dependence, 
sions of his 


fate 


fewer than 
remained in England. They all tend, how- 
ever, quality which was certainly 
treasonable measured by those standards 
which have prevailed among us latterly. 


to a 


and consequently the expres- ! 
letters concerning it are much , 


they would have been had he ' 
' 


| 


; about Marie Antoinette were exactly those 


In | 


this respect, however, they were outdone by } 


one of Francis's correspondents, a Mr. God- 


frey. The anti-imperialist must be devoid 
of humor who does not see his natural 


phrases. For example: 

We have in many Instances with 
sa Bar y, they constantly with hu- 
mani ¥ and moderation, and lest you should 
think I have no foundation for what I say 
I will just mention a few Facts. We have 
burnt several of their harmless Towns ac- 
to-ships of war; that is, where 
be done with 7 unity, a ‘practice 
held in execrati b civilized nations 
and cooeery to a 1 Z Las 0 s eas even 


I ex 

hear that we sap aaeaee their aie Welle 
and spri The American congas with 
a dignity ming so respectable a body 
after enumerating all the savage excesses 
committed against them, exhort the Amer- 
feans to remember that humanity is the 
constant attendant of true courage, that 
retaliation ought never to be indulged by 
private persons, but if the common safety 
of them all require it, they will undertake 
the disagreeable office; and their exhorta- 
tion has been religiously obeyed. 

In another letter we seem to have the 
very form and pressure of The New York 
Evening Post coming to trouble us before 


its time: 

The American business takes ~~ the at- 
tention of everybody. * * * The last news 
from that Country is that the cowardly 
Provincials have driven the King’s Army 
out of Boston in the most Tempestuous 
Time_of the Year, with about ten Days’ 
provisions on t left behind the 
greatest part of the’ Artillery and we have 
no news of them. Americans have be- 
haved in the same cowardly manner at Sea, 
they take our Fim me) they attack our 
Ships of war, it is said they have taken 
one, they trade with all Burope, and they 
have even had the impertinence to send a 
Pleet of eight Ships mounting from 36 to 
ze guns to intercept our homeward bound 
6. 3. Ships. I hope Reed will not meet with 
them, for cowardly as they are, he I am 
afraid will be outdone. 


It was not until 178 that Hastings re- 
turned to England, but Francis in the four 
years that had passed since his own return 
had been nursing his wrath to keep’ it 
warm and to make it hot for Hastings 
when he should arrive. A contemporary 
earicature of the great impeachment repre- 
sents Francis as a prompter peeping at the 
stage on which Burke and Hastings were 
the principal actors and saying: “ I haven't 
any part, but they couldn't play the piece 
without me, all the same,”’ or words to 
that effect. It was a palpable hit. Burke 
acknowledged it to be so, but it exagger- 
ated Francis’s function as a silent partner. 
April 19, 1787, Francis, then in the House of 
Commons, made a speech against Hastings 
and in his own defense two hours and a 
half long. Burke wrote Mrs, Francis: 


I have the satisfaction of tis you, 
that, not in my Judgment only but in that 
of all who heard him, no man ever ac- 
quitted himself on a day of great Expec- 
tation to the full of the Demand upon him, 
so well as Mr. Francis did yesterday. He 
was clear, precise, forcible, and eloquent 
in a high degree. No intricate business 
was ever better unravelled, and no iniquity 
ever placed so effectually to produce its 
natural horrour and disgust. 


There is much more to the same effect. 
Sir Philip’s relation to the part played by 
Burke upon this memorable scene is suffi- 
ciently indicated in a letter of 1791. Of 
Burke’s great report on the Hastings busi- 
ness he declares that he wrote but a small 
part of it, but corrected the whole. He 
continues: 


On memory only, and speaking without 
book, I think I can say with truth that 
there is not one material principle or de- 
duction in it which may not be fairly and 
honestly traced back to some antecedent 
opinions of my own, dilated on and ex- 
panded by a superior power. In some re- 
spects I am the acorn. But, if you want to 
see the oak in all its beauty, dignity, and 
strength, read the ninth report, the sole 
undoubted property of the commanding 
master-mind of Edmund Burke. 


The most interesting letters passing be- 
tween Burke and Francis do not touch the 
Hastings impeachment, but are concerned 
with a much greater matter, Burke's “‘ Re- 
flexions on the Revolution in France.” 
There are two of these letters, both very 
long, and excerpts from them or abridge- 
ment would do them great injustice. They 
are quite the most important letters in the 
book. They prove that, while Burke now 
faltered where he once so firmly trod, 
Francis had in the meantime acquired a 
firmer step. He is frankly critical of the 
great commoner. And it is an interesting 
circumstance that the detail on which he 
seizes with the most acrimonious feeling is 
the passage concerning Marie Antoinette: 
‘“‘I remember the first time I saw the 
Queen of France,” which, declaimed by 
innumerable schoolboys, is better known 
than any other in the “ Reflexions.” Sir 
Philip writes: 


In vg ! opinion all that you say of the 
Queen is pure foppery. If she be a perfect 
female character, you ought to take your 
ground upon her virtues. If she be the re- 
verse, it is ridiculous in any but a lover to 
oy her personal charms in opposition to 
her crimes. 


The letter ends: 


If I stop here, it is not for want of a 
multitude of objections. The mischief you 
are going to do yourself, is, to my a - 
hension, palpable. It is visible. It will be 
audible. I snuff it in the wind. I taste 
it already. I feel it in every sense; and so 
will you hereafter, when, I vow to God, (a 
most elegant phrase,) it will be no sort of 
consolation for me to reflect that I did 
everything in my power to prevent it. I 
wish you were at the devil for giving me all 
this trouble; and so farewell. 


Burke's reply is conceived in a very noble 
spirit. He tells Francis that he is the only 
friend he has who is ready to prove his 
friendship by criticising him frankly. But 
he repels his criticisms with a magnificent 
ardor. He insists that his real feelings 


it cou 


which he had expressed; that he could not 
think of her as he saw her in 1774 without 
tears, nor recur to his description without 


;. 1901, $ 


ke e emotion; and he seems to reject. Fran- 
cis's entire criticism as worthless when he 
writes; 


It Is impossible that any man can correct 
a work according to its true spirit who ts 


opposed to its object or can help the ex- , 


pression of what he thinks ought not to be 
expressed at all. 


It is evident that an article of this length 


can do but scanty justice to two volumes | 
of seven hundred and more pages. I should ; 


like to quote in full the letters between Sir 
Francis and the Duchess of Devonshire. 
Those of the Duchess are worthy of her 
great beauty as Gainsborough painted it 
and it is here imperfectly reproduced. Sir 
Philip's are models of elaborate compli- 
ment in the heavy eighteenth century 
style. In his later life he became an assid- 
uous courtier of the Prince of Wales and 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert of morganatic or more 
questionable fame. There are some reflec- 
tions on these doubtful ventures. Sir Philip 
never gives us the impression of a lofty 
mind. He died in 1818, having married a 
second wife three years before. In his cor- 
respondence with the first, her allowance 
and expenditure are the prevailing themes. 
Thackeray would have delighted in her 
epistolary style. It disdains the period. It 
strings together sentences by the dozen 
with breathless indifference to punctuation 
or capital letters. It should not go unsaid 
that what is promised is a collection of 
family letters to the second and third gen- 
eration. The promise is faithfully kept, 
with a consequent supply of chaff that is 
out of all proportion to the wheat. Shop- 
ping, visiting, and children's allments have 
an unstinted exhibition. So, too, the cares 
of this world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches where an establishment is to be kept 
up. What seems most trivial may yet be 
of inestimable service to some future 
Thackeray, trying to do for the third 
George's time what Thackeray did in Es- 
mond for Queen Anne's. The first Thack- 
eray would have found the memoir serv- 
iceable for his ‘ Virginians,” though he 
had many such. The reality of Miss Aus- 
ten’s novels is more patent than ever after 
considering these letters in their lighter 
vein, and to better the impression we have 
an clopement as we approach the end, with 
a Gretna Green marriage first and then one 
more orderly and respectable. 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


A History of the American People,” 


Mr. Thorpe, in his preface, claims for this 
volume that it is ‘‘a simple, compact, and 
comprehensive history of four centuries of 
American history without entering upon a 
discussion of controversial topics."’ The 
first chapter treats of the Indians, whom 
he considers one of the oldest races on the 
earth. Compared with them the Assyrians, 
Chinese, and Egyptians are children of 
yesterday. Geologists, he tells us, claim 
that America is older than Europe or Asia, 
and that the oldest land in the world is the 
St. Lawrence Valley, and the oldest land in 
the United States is the Adirondacks. He 
then enters upon a brief study of the races 
found in America—the Indians—reaching the 
conclusion that the Indian differs from all 
other savages in being “an intellectual 
wild man, cunning beyond the cunning of 
any other savage the world has ever seen.” 
After tracing the history of the Indian 
race and their decadence with the coming 
of the white man, he enters upon the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus and other 
European navigators, which for a time re- 
sulted in the establishing of the supremacy 
of Spain over the greater part of the New 
World. Several chapters are devoted to the 
advent of the French, Dutch, and English, 
their trials, dissensions, and final leavening 
into a strong, hardy, industrious race of 
men and women, out of which was to evoive 
the federation of States, a Constitution, and 
the Nation. 

After a few chapters on the causes which 
brought about the Revolution and an 
epitome of the result of that struggie, Mr. 
Thorpe enters upon the formation of the 
States. Here he is at his best, treating 
with skill and lucidity the league of the 
States, the necessity of a more perfect 
Union, the Constitution, the advent of 
party governments, the union and neutral- 
ity of the States, and the fall of the Fed- 
eralist Party. 

It was not until 1792 that parties were 
well enough organized to have their prin- 
ciples clearly defined. The two _ great 
parties were the Federalist and the Repub- 
lican. Prominent among the former were 
Hamilton, thirty-five years old; John 
Adams, fifty-seven; Fisher Ames, thirty- 
four; John Marshall, thirty-seven; John 
Jay, forty-seven; C. C. Pinckney, forty- 
six; Rufus King, thirty-seven, and Aaron 
Burr, thirty-six. Among the latter were 
Jefferson, forty-nine; Madison, forty-one; 
Monroe, thirty-four; Elbridge Gerry, forty- 
eight; Levi Lincoln, forty-three; Edward 
Randolph, thirty-nine, and Albert Galla- 
tan, thirty-one—truly a youthful body of 
men to reconcile the conflicting and diverg- 
ent interests of a widely separated people 
and to formulate policies which should 
meet the wants of the country. 

Practically the Americans were a Nation 
of farmers. The population was a little 
less than 4,000,000, of whom 760,000 were 
slaves, and only 131,000 lived in cities. In 
order of population Virginia stood first, 
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Massachusetts with Maine second, Penn- 
Sylvania third, North Carolina fourth, New 


| York fifth, Maryland sixth, South Caro- 


lina seventh, Cormecticut eighth, New Jer- 
sey ninth, New Hampshire tenth. Even 
towns had a rural look. The houses were 
in the midst of spacious gardens. The 
streets were unpaved, and tighted dimly by 
oil lanterns, but only in the business por- 
tion. The night watch patrolled the town, 
called the hours, and questioned all loiter- 
ers after 9 o'clock. Every Rouseholder kept 
a leather fire bucket hung near his bed, 
and belonged to a fire company. Farm 
Jabor was done with oxen and by hand 
with clumsy wooden plows and heavy 
hand-made tools. Not until 1797 were cast- 
iron plows introduced. Farmers were preju- 
diced against them, saying that iron, pois- 
oned the land and ruined the crops. In the 
North farm labor was paid not over 40 
cents a day, and commonly rum was in- 
cluded. Grain was cut with a sickle. 
Wheat, oats, and rye were thrashed with a 
flail, or trodden out by oxen. 

Subsequent chapters of Mr. Thorpe’s in- 
teresting volume treat of the rise and fall of 
political parties, and the prominent states- 
men in them, giving considerable space to 
the change in public opinion which culmi- 
nated in the election of Jackson in 1829, by 
the largest number of votes ever cast for a 


candidate. 
EER 
Mr. Stone’s Personal Tribute to 
John Fiske 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I was greatly impressed with your very 
appreciative editorial article in Tue Sart- 
URDAY REVIEW on the death of my friend 
the late Prof. John Fiske. Will you, there- 
fore, kindly allow me, in your paper, to lay 
a smatl chaplet of immortelles upon his 
memory? 

I have known—I may say intimately— 
Prof. Fiske for some twenty years, during 
all of which time we were wont, frequent- 
ly, to consult each other in regard te liter- 
ary work, and, in this interchange of ideas, 
I became somewhat conversant with his 
habits of thought and his methods as a 
writer. 

Prof. Fiske was, I think, the least opin- 
lonative writer with whom I ever came 
in contact. As a companion and a literary 
and personal friend he was remarkably 
agreeable; ever ready to oblige, even to the 
surrendering of his own personal opin- 
ions and wishes, and very quick to ack- 
nowledge efforts to please or serve him. 
As a literary man, though sensitive to un- 
kindly criticism, yet suggestions offered 
in good will he always accepted with even 
a singular readiness; and, though his liter- 
ary reputation entitled him to play the 
censor, he was ever ready to praise others, 
even at his own expense. Though some- 
what reserved in his intercourse with 
strangers, he soon contracted and inspired 
friendship, and among his friends and in- 
timates he was invariably cheerful, pleas- 
ant, and ready to promote whatever tend- 
ed to the general enjoyment of the circle 
in which he chanced to be present. 

But that which will be the most regretted 
is, that so many works which he had laid 
out will now be forever lost; and this, in- 
deed, will be a severe (and I use the word 
severe advisedly) loss to all students of 
American history who were wont to look 
forward with a prospect of so much enjoy- 
ment to his forthcoming works. For ex- 
ample, in his preface to his “ Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America,” he states 
that ‘“‘ With this end in view, the history 
of New England must be taken up where 
the earlier book dropped it. * * * That 
book will come down to the year 1765, 
which witnessed the ringing out of the old 
and the ringing in of the new—the one 
with Pontiac’s war, the other with the 
Stamp act. I hope to have it ready in 
about two years from now.’ The loss, 
therefore, of this second part is really 
irreparable unless he has left a manu- 
script of this work which can be given to 
the public, 

Green be the sod above his honored grave, 
and miay the virtues of the father be per- 
petuated and illustrated by the character 
and career of his children! 

WILLIAM L. STONE. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., July 8, 1901. 

{EO 
Mr. Townsend's Novel.* 


Fiirtation has been defined as *‘ attention 
without intention.’’ Mr. Townsend's novel 
might be called ‘intention without atten- 
tion.”” It is an analytical inventory of cer 
tain phases of New York life, penned with 
the intention of exposing political knavery 
and the worldliness of society, but scant at- 
tention has been paid to construction, liter- 
ary style, or probability of plot. 

For his heroine the author has gone inte 
the valley under the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Reared among prizefighters, shopgirls, 
ward heelers, and newsboys, this miracle 
of a girl is suddenly transported to fashion- 
able society, to which she takes as natural- 
ly as a duckling to the millpond. She is 
besieged by suitors, lured to a ruffian's 
den, and rescued by the hero. 

There is a strange mélange of characters, 
varying from thieves and thugs to English 
dukes. One of the amusing and well-drawn 
characters in this lecal melodrama is Mrs. 
Cassidy, an old Irishwoman. She remarks 
to the heroine: 

“Your ma must take up the burdens of 
the rich, and, with the candle burning at 
both ends, go chasing down the corridors of 
time, as the dear dead poet says, with 
drums beating to the greater glory of St. 
Patrick. Beauty, as the dear dead poet 
says, is but skin deep, but Ireland, says he, 
is deeper than a well, and abides, he says, 
forever.” 

Notwithstanding its shortcomings, ‘‘ Days 
Like These”’ will prove an acceptable ad- 
dition to the novels of modern life. 

*DAYS LIKE THESE. 


W. Townsend. One volume. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A Novel by Edwaré 
Cloth. Pp. 44 
$1.50. 






















































PHILIP J. BAILEY. 


ne ans 
The Famous but Neglected Author 
of “ Festus " Who Still Lives 

in England. 





perience. 
not ‘consist alone in the written work 
which lives after he himself is 


—priceless heritage as that work may 


~ NEW YORK. 


HiESTUS has been called the 
poem of the age’s hope, 4s 
“Sartor Resartus”’ is the | 


prose record of the age’s ex- | 


The greatness of a poet does | 





ing swing to its measure. Then there 
a good poem, ‘ To the Trent,”’ beginning, 
“ Of all the rivers in the land, 
Thee most I love, fair Trent." 
In 1858 Mr. 
a satire, the 
young 


Bailey published 
speakers 
and a 


being a critic, a 


author, mutual friend; the 


scene, an editor’s room. It is a racy, spicy, 
interesting piece with many clever thoughts. 
Bound with it was a poem called ‘‘ The 


Nemesis of Nations,’’ a strong poem, show- 
ing many of Mr. Bailey’s most distinctive 


characteristics, ‘‘The Passing Bell"’ was 


| another poem of that time, the subject be- 


dust | 


be—but his greatness is also determined by | 


tlic dominant idea of his life manifest in 
his personality. If that idea is noble and 
werthy, then it is a pleasure and a protit 
to know the man behind the book. 

Fhilip James Bailey has lived so seclud- 
ed a life 
keeping himself in the background, and re- 
fusing to be lionized—that it is not sur- 
prising that very little 
of his personality and that few people, in 
this country, atleast, are aware that he is 


never mingling in public affairs, 


should be 


sti! living and is in the full vigor of a 
serene and lovely old age. 
It was on the 22d of April, 1816, that 


Philip was born, The old house in which 
this important event occurred passed out of 


Thomas Bailey's hands in 1830, but it stood | 


when it was demol- 
rail- 


till a few years ago, 
ished in order to make 
road, 

From his earliest years, Philip James 
Bailey breathed a literary atmosphere, and 
books were as common as toys. What the 
son felt he owed his father can be judged 
from the dedication to ‘ Festus.’’ There are 


way for the 


tenderness of feeling and reverent gratitude | 


evident in every line. 

He was but sixteen when he matric- 
ulated at the University of Glasgow. He 
was not in complete sympathy with the 
ways of thinking in that old univer- 
sity, and he left before graduation. One 
cannot help wishing that a _ profound 
and brilliant mind like his might have re- 
ceived training at Oxford. In Mr. Bailey's 
library there hangs in a prominent piace 
the old scarlet cloak which he wore when 
a student at Glasgow. Many of the books 
he studied in his youth are also cherished. 


When the young student, restless and 
dissatisfied with the theological creed dom- 
inant at Glasgow, left without taking his 
degree, there was a period of indecision. 
Of all the professions the law seemed the 
most attractive—for he mastered difficul- 
ties with ease, and he had an argumenta- 
tive turn of mind. Finally he went to Lon- 
don, studied faithfully, and became a bar- 
Fister in 1840. 


But these student days in London were 
filled with many studies besides those con- 
mected with the law. Literature kept open- 
ing out alluring vistas to his eager vision. 
He read constantly in the British Museum 
and in the library of Lincoln’s Inn, and he 
thvught and wrote even more than he read. 

It is natural to wish to know the pecullar, 
influences which induced a London lawyer 
to choose a theme such as that with which 
“Festus” deals. Many have asked him 
what his purpose was, of what definite 
scheme the poem was the result, The poet 
does not dehy that he had a purpose in 
view, but he had no clearly preconceived 
plan of the work. It grew as he wrote, 
scene by scene, When he was quite young 
Geethe’s “‘Faust’’ was the subject of dis- 
cussion everywhere. He says: 


and was deeply interested 
but not satisfied. The character of Me- 
agree admirably drawn, inimita- 
le in its cynicism, powerful in its poetic 
outline, struck me as being a false rep- 
resentation of the power of evil in its 
relationship to man. It seemed to me—and 
this applies to the whole poem—too mate- 
rialistic. It left the world problem un- 
solved. It carried no ennobling message._ 
I wished to exhibit the brighter picture, to 
point the upward way, to show evil rather 
as a negative influence for good than a 

»sitive and inevitable influence for eternal 
ll. I did not have the boldness to face 
Goethe as a poet, nor did I hope to do much 
to counteract the materialistic tendencies 
which * Faust” strergthened. 1 had gone 
to that great poem and come away unsatis- 
fied. I had to give expression to the faith 
in me—a faith which has grown stronger 
with the lapse of years. 


I read it, 


It was in 1836 that the definite plan to 
write “ Festus"’ was formed, but it was 
mot easy to write such a poem amid the 
whirl and distractions of London, so the 
young lawyér sought the quiet and seclu- 
sion of his father’s house at Old Basford. 
He spent the Winters in London; and his 
law studies and a few social pleasures gave 
variety to three busy, absorbed years. In 
1839, the book was printed in Manchester 
and published in London by Pickering. 
It came out anonymously. It had no 
“pull."’ Seldom has there been such a 
brilliant success, It was received with ac- 
claim in both England and America; and 
since 1839 many editions have been called 
for. In 1889 there appeared a “ Jubilee”’ 
edition, and it is said that a new edition 
will soon be issued. 

The first American publisher ignored the 
Tights of the author, and other publishers 
followed his odious example. The poet 
says that from the thirty editions published 

America he has never received one pen- 

“ But I am glad to think that I have 
readers and friends in that great 
” he adds with his characteristic 

In 1845 the second English edi- 
out 
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known | 


ing the departure of the soul from earth to 
“The Mystic,” not in 
With it 


heaven. Then came 
the poet's happiest manner. 
published ‘A Fairy Tale,”’ 
ing lyric, its,rhythm free and flowing. 
best in these different poems Mr. 

has since incorporated into the 
tions of ‘‘ Festus,’’ so he may perhaps with 
truth be called ‘“‘a poet of book.”” 
When he shows to visitors a copy of the 
first edition of ‘‘ Festus " 


The 
Sailey 


one 


and a copy of the 


was | 
a dainty, charm- | 


later edi- | 


last, and the difference in size is noticed, 
he is apt to remark that he has not been 
such an ‘extinct volcano,’ as is usually | 


| imagined. 





| his profession. 


| devote himself entirely 
| life 


A brilliant 
to Mr. 


legal career was 
Bailey, but he never practiced 
His great work was pub- 
lished the year. before he became a 
barrister, and the pleasure of writing that 
poem and its unparalleled popular success 
made him resolve to abandon the law and 
to literature. His 
respects that of 
William Morris. They were both blessed 
in their parentage, fortune smiled upon 
them in their youth; they were both care- 


resembles in some 


fully educated; they had the inestimable 
| inheritance of good health; they wrote 
when the spirit moved them, and they 


never had to write for bread; they married 
whom they loved and they lived where they, 
chose; they shaped their careers according 
to their own wish. 


There is a large room in Mr. Bailey's 
house which his wife called their white 
elephant, it seemed so useless to her at 


first. But when the venerable poet cannot 
walk in his garden he takes his daily con- 
stitutional up and down this long apart- 
ment. It is a white elephant no more. 


All who know him pay 
charm and beauty of Mr. Bailey’s charac- 
ter. His very presence is like a benedic- 
tion of peace. Strong and erect, full of 
animation and sparkle of humor, taking 4 
deep interest in all questions agitating 
public thought, it is hard to realize that 


he is over eighty-four years of age. His 
beautiful and abundant hair, his silvery 
beard, his bright eyes, make him look 


younger than he really is. 


He is the most cheerful of optimists. In 
his opinion, the world was never better 
than it is now; there were never so many 
reasons for hope, for cheer, for faith in 
the progress and ultimate happiness of the 


rave. 


The poet's life has been long, and it has In 
the main been happy. In 1896 an over- 
whelming sorrow came to him when he. lost 
his wife. She had filled every want of his 
life, had devoted herself to him and to all 
that concerned his work and his interests. 
It would scarcely be possible to put into 
words how deep was his grief. His friends 
thought he could not live on without her. 
But he has lived on, calmly and bravely, 
and his life, in the estimation of those 
friends, is as fine as his poem. The 
thoughtful devotion of his son and the care 
bestowed upon him by his many nephews 
and nieces compensate as far as is possible 
for his loss. 


The poet has always been opposed to 
any form of interviewing. He will not 
write or speak of his achievements un- 
less drawn to it by the expression of subtle 
Sympathy with his genius or by the enthu- 
siasm of his correspondent or visitor. 

To the many people who visit him at 
“The Elms,”’ he shows a rare and lovely 
courtesy. His niece informs me that the 
visit of William Winter in 1897 gave the 
poet especial pleasure. Mr. Winter gave 
afterward an eloquent tribute to the poet's 
genius and wrote of his great poem in 
terms which recall the eulogies of earlier 
times. All visitors are impressed by the 
peace, the serenity, the contentment of, 
the venerable poet. Truly to such a noble 
nature, to such a strong character, even a 
terrible affliction can be fraught with 
blessing. 

The poet has often been urged to write 
@ book of reminiscences. The memories of 
such a long life, with its varied oxperi- 
ences, must be rich and beautiful. If he 
still retains his strength and vigor, the 
world may yet be enriched by some gift 
of his genius. KENYON WEST. 


The Dial, in speaking of Isaac R. Penny- 
packer’s “ Life of Gen, Meade,” draws a 
striking comparison between the subject 
and the Spartan General, Brasidas. 
“ Brasidas,’’ {t says, ‘is the central figure 
of the history of the Peloponnesian war. 
He goes up and down Greece, fighting bat- 
tles, quelling revolts, redredsing grievances. 
Wherever anything ts wrong he is sure to 
turn up. Meanwhile nobody pays much at- 
tention to Brasidas, and Thucydides does 
not waste a word of his golden style in 
describing his personality. Finally, Bras- 
idas dies and his historian permits, himself 
a single sentence—' Brasidas lived and died 
in the practice of every virtue.’ Meade 
somehow recalls the modest, unostenta- 
tious Greek hero: He, too, was always on 
hand at every crisis, to do the right thing 
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A fine story of the time of the war—the 
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I desire to call the attention of Publishers, who have not 
patronized my estab!ishment, to the fact that 


lam Now Binding, a Large Quantity 
of The Most Popular Copyrighted Books. 
These contracts were awarded to me for the following reasons, viz: 
QUALITY = workmanship in every depart- 
PRICE 
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Publishers, 
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modern machinery, and an abundance of 
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takes pleasure in informing the public that his 
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Attempt to Visit Her at Her 
Home, with an Intefesting. 
Failure. 


UT not your faith in Princes 
or in—authoresses. Perhaps 
in justice to ether more reli- 
able members ot the craft, 
this statement should be lim- 
ited, but since comparisons 
are always Invidivus, let it 

stand in the above general form, and he 
who runs may read. 

Much to my satisfaction the author of 
“Robert Elsmere"’ consented to receive 
me—or rather she wrcte In reply to my re- 
quest for an interview that she would be 
happy to see me for a few moments after 
a reading from her own works that she 
contemplated giving within a few days at 
the Passmore Settlement, and that she 
would also show me over the building. A 
complimentary ticket for the reading was 
inclosed, and then the following day, evi- 
dently forgettirg this fact, she sent me 
another ticket. Now, those who have ac- 
quired experience in English readings are 
usually wary of this form of so-called 
amusement, having learned that the Eng- 
lisk race was intended by Providence to 
furnish the audiences, not the entertainers 
of humanity; but with an object to attain, 
one is willing to submit to much. The 
Passmore Settlement is, I have no doubt, 
a@ most praiseworthy charitable institution, 
where friendless girls receive valuable us- 
sistance and aévice from the Marcellas of 
socicty~moreover, the girls are said to 
speak well of the settlement. But, then, 
they are not required to attend the enter- 
tainments orgarized for their financial] ben- 
efit. Unfortunately I was not a friendless 
young girl, so for two hours I was forced 
to listen to the reading of scenes from 
* Eleanor” and “ David Grieve’ and “ Sir 
George Tressidy.” 

“And now," said the authoress, address- 
fing us when she had at last laid “ Blea- 
nor” and “David” wearily to rest after 
an hour and a quarter, “shall I read a 
short scene from ‘ Marcella,’ or would you 
prefer the closing chapter from ‘ Sir George 
Tressidy,’ the account of the mine explo- 


sion and the death of Sir George? The se- 
jection from ‘ Marcella’ will last only a 
few minutes, whereas the other will re- 
quire three-quarters of an hour. Perhaps 
that will be too long for you?” 

* Sir George Tressidy! ‘ Sir George Tres- 
sidy!’’’ cried that infatuated audience, so 
* Marcella’ was laid on the table, and for 
nearly an hour we followed the long-drawn- 
out inhuman agony and writhings of Sir 
George as he moaned and groaned between 
Bwoons, dictated a letter to his absent 
spouse, and anxiously felt his nether limbs 
to see if they were growing cold. He was 
as hard to kill as a serpent’s tail. But all 
things come to an end, and at last even 
Sir George was dead, and every one crowd- 
ed forward to shake the hand of his tor- 
turer and to assure her how much they had 
enjoyed the afternoon. Now, I had watched 
that audience closely, and I believe the 
untruth was unintentional; there are peo- 
ple who do not know when they are en- 
joying themselves, and these were evi- 
dently of that class. They had followed 
closely the reading from beginning to end, 
and at times had even laughed or looked 
indignant at the proper place, but not once 
had their faces betrayed that absorbing 
interest, that absolute forgetfulness of self, 
that is the tribute to genius. How differ- 
ently must the audiences of Dickens and 
Thackeray have listened! Unwittingly Mrs, 
Ward has supplied the best of her own 
ability. To be sure she is not a good 
reader, as measured by American stand- 
ards, and to that extent her efforts were 
sure to fail of their effect, but, after all 
due allowance had been made, the convic- 
tion remained that we were listening to a 
woman of talent and observation and in- 
dustry, but that was all. Involuntarily 
my imaginatfon substituted the figure of 
George Eliot for the one at the reader's 
desk, and the convincing words of Maggie 
Tulliver’s death seemed to ring in my ears 
and the blood throbbed through my veins 
and my fingers tightened around the arm 
of the chair as the raft drifted to its 
tragic end. What a difference! 

Mrs. Ward is a woman of impressive ap- 
pearance. Of only medium height as meas- 
ured by the standard of the non-athletic 
generation to which she belongs, she is 
nevertheless not to be passed over lightly, 
owing to her clear-cut, strong features and 
keen glance. “‘“A woman who knows her 
own mind,” I told myself as I looked at her 
firm, solid figure and listened to the metal- 
lic ring of her voice; “‘she would never 
withdraw from a position once taken up.” 

Alas for man’s liability to error! At the 
end of the reading, after all the female 
literary satellites and all the eager, hope- 
ful curates present had made their devoirs 
and awkwardly got themselves gone, I ap- 
proached the wearied authoress in order to 
explain more fully my object in troubling 
her and to suggest that, In view of her 
fatigue, we should postpone our conversa- 
tion to a more fitting time. 

“Oh, but I never consent to be inter- 
viewed! "’ she exclaimed, evidently in death- 
ly fear. 

**I do not desire to interview you, Mrs. 
Ward,’ I said, ‘‘I should simply like to 
have the honor of a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with you and your authorization to 
publish an account of the same after hav- 
ing submitted it for your approval.” 

She looked doubtful. 

“Why, I had hoped that you would be 
able to get enough for your purpose from 
the reading to-day and from my remarks 
about the time and place of writing ‘ Elea- 
nor.’ Won't that suffice?” 

“ Hardly, I am afraid,’’ I replied, wonder- 


" MRS. WARD: 


a 


aR err rer het 


FURDAY. 


operas tate a 


ing whether she had noticed that T had, 

asleep during the course of the ob- 
servations of which she spoke. “ You see, 
I should like to have an ordinary, every- 


“@ay talk with you about literature in gen- 


eral and your own works in particular, 
some time when you are not so tired; it 
‘would be cruel to torture you now after 
the strain you have been under. Don’t you 
think that arrangement would be better?” 

“Well,” she said, evidently still in fear 
of some dire calamity, “I wouldn't per- 
haps mind making a few remarks about 
‘Eleanor’ to the American public, which 
has been so extremely kind to me. Sup- 
pose you come to see me Wednesday at 
2 o'clock. Will that suit you?” ; 

“ Perfectly,” I said, enjoying the delight 
ful sensation.of knowing myself to be re- 
garded as a nuisance and an tnterloper. 
“I shall be charmed to take advantage of 
your kind permission,” 

Thereupon Mrs. Ward and I parted, she 
to return, presumably, to the production 
of more Eleanors and Davids, and Ff to 
await the arrival of Wednesday and the 
hour of 2 o'clock. Three days passed, ond 
Wednesday came in their train; midday 
struck from the neighboring’ tower, and 
the fitful London sun broke through the 
mists and fell pale and frightened upon 
the astonished city. I accepted the omen 
as a friendly sign from the god of chance, 
and made me ready to start out on the 
search for 25 Grosvenor Place, 8S. W. At 
that moment there was, a knock at the 
door and the maid entered. 

“A telegram for you, Sir, just come." 

I opened it, with the realization that for 
three days I had been sub-consciously cx- 
pecting this message. 

“Mrs. Humphry Ward,” TI read, “is 
sorry she cannot receive the representative 
of Tue Times this afternoon.” 

Put not your trust in some authoresses! 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 


QUERIES. 


Correspondents who write to THe New 
York Times SatuRnRgY Review will oblige 
us by observing the ancient and honored 
custom of invariably giving their correct 
names and addresses—‘' not necessarily for 
publication, but as evidence of good faith.”’ 


“FF. J. C.,"" Dundee, Mich.: ‘* Will you kindly 
print the address of Mr. Joel Benton and greatly 
oblige? "’ 

Mr. Benton's address is Poughkeepsie, 


N. Y. 


“A.D. 8." * Will you be kind enough to 
state some good books on etiquette, price of same, 
and publishers? ’*’ 


Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood’s ‘“ Manners 
and Social Usages,”’ published by Harper 
& Brothers, $1.25, is a very good book of 
that kind. 


J. WORKMAN, Torrington, Conn.: ‘* Wheré 
can I find Kipling’s new poem on the Boer war 
referred to in your columns? Is it in any Ameri- 
can magazine? Also, is Mrs, Oliphant’s “ Life 
of Montalembert ’ still in print, and if so, where 
and for what sum can I obtain it?’’ 


Kipling’s “‘ Bridge-Guard in the Karroo” 
appeared first in The London Times, and 
then, June 8, in Literature, which proeb- 
ably could be obtained for 6d. from the 
office of The Times, Printing House Square, 
London. Mrs. Oliphant's “ Memoir of Count 
de Montalembert,” published in two vol- 
umes at 24s, in 1872 by Blackwood, secms 
to be out of print. It occasionally appears, 
however, in the catalogues of English sec- 
ond-hand book dealers, and could be ob- 
tained in this manner: Write to E. Baker, 
Birmingham; W. George’s Sons, Bristol, or 
to Sotheran & Co., London, for example. 


“J. T. W.,” 134 Broome Street, New York 
Vity: ‘In Tur New York TiMes SATURDAY 
REVIEW of June 29 you mention Emerson's 
goem, * Waves,’ as among the good short poems. 
My edition of his complete poems lacks that, by 
that topic. Will you please give me the first 
line, or, better still, publish the whole? Again, 
Richard Jefferies wrote ‘ The Story of My Heart.’ 
Kindly tell me something about him. The book 
is worth looking at intently many times.’ 


Emerson's “* Waves" is in four lines, as 
follows: 


All day the waves assailed the rock, 
I heard no church bell chime; 

The sea-beat scorns the minster clock, 
And breaks the glass of Time. 


For an account of Richard Jefferies see 
the late Sir Walter Besant’s ‘“ Eulogy,” 
Longmans, Green & Co., $2. Jefferies was 
born at Coate Farm, Wilts, Nov. 6, 1848, 
and died at Goring, Aug. HM, 1887. He was 
a reporter, magazine writer, and novelist. 
Many of his books, such as ‘“‘ The Story of 
My Heart,” ‘‘ Nature Near London,” “ The 
Life of the Fields,’ &c., are deservedly 
popular. His books appeared in this order: 
* Reporting, Editing, and Authorship,” 
1873; ‘‘ A Memoir of the Goddards of North 
Wilts,” 1873; “Jack Brass, Emperor of 
Engiand,” 1873; “The Scarlet Shawl,” 
1874; ‘Restless Human Hearts,” 1875; 
* Suez-cide,” 1876; “The World's End,” 
1877; ‘** The Gamekeeper at Home,” 1878, 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, $2; Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.50;) “ Wild Life in a Southern 
Country,” 1879, (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.40;) “The Amateur Poacher,” 1879, 
(Ctarles Secribner’s Sons, $2;) ‘“ Greene 
Ferne Farm,” 1880; “‘ Roundabout a Great 
Estate,"’ 1880, (Charles Scribner's Sons, $2;) 
“Hodge and His Masters,’’ 1880, (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $3;) ‘‘ Wood Magic,”’ 181, 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $1.25;) ‘ The 
Story of My Heart,”” 1883, (Longmans, 
Green & Co., new edition, $1.25;) “ Nature 
Near London,” 1883, (Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, $1;) “The Dewy Morn,” 1884, (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50;) “Red Deer,  .064, 
(Lengmans, Green & Co., $1.25;) “ The Life 
of the Fields,” 1884, (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.25;) *‘ After London,’ 1885; ‘* The 
Open Air,” 1885, (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$1;) ‘‘ Amaryllis at the Fair,” 1887, (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $3;) ‘ Field and Hedge- 
row,’’ 1887, (Longmans, Green & Co., $1.25;) 
“History of Swinton,” 1887, and “ Early 
Fiction,”” 1897. In 1887 he edited Gilbert 
White's “‘ Natural History of Selbourne.”’ 


EK. MAYER, 2,224 Carondelet Street, 
Orleans, La.: ‘' Please give a list of the 
ings of Alexandre Dumas, the elder, in 
chronological order. State in what books 
same characters oceur.** 


1. * The Two Dianas"’; 2. 
the Duke of Savoy"; 3. “‘ Marguerite de 
Valois"; 4. ‘La Dame de Monsoreau"; 
5. “ The Forty-five "; 6. “ The Three Mus- 
keteers"’; 7. ‘‘Twenty Years After’; 8. 


New 

writ- 
their 
the 
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“The 
Tulip’; 10, ‘The Chevalier d’Harmental 
11. “The Regent's Daughter”; 12. “Olym: 
de Cléves”; 13. “Memoirs of a Physician”; 
14, “The Queen’s Necklace’; 15. “ Ange 
Pitou”; 16. ‘Comtesse de Charny"; 17. 
“Chevalier de Maison-Rouge"’; 18. .“ The 
Companions of Jehu”; 19, “The Whites 
and the Blues”; 20. “The She-Wolves of 
Machecoul” and ‘The Corsican Broth- 
ers”; 21. “The Count of Monte Cristo.” 
The volumes Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, and 11 deal 
in historical events and characters in the 
time of Henri II. and the regency of 
Philippe @’Orleans. The volumes Nos. 3, 
4, and 5 deal with events from the massa- 
ere of St. Bartholomew fo the reign of 
Henri IV. The volumes Nos. 6, 7, and 8 
deal with the reigns of Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. The volumes Nos. 13, 14, 15, 
16, and 17 deal with the periods of Louis 
XV., Louis XVL, and the French Revolu- 
tion. The volumes Nos. 18, 19, and 20 deal 
with the time of the First Empire and the 
reign of Louis Philippe. The period of 
“Monte Cristo” is that of Napoleon's 
return from Elba and of the Restoration. 
Our correspondent should leave alone such 
spurious continuations to Dumas’s novels 
as “The Son of Porthos,” “The Son of 
Monte Cristo,” &c. 


“MRS. M. F. C.," Brooklyn, N. ¥.: “ Will 
jou kindly give the birthplace of Edgar Allan 
Poe? A late writer says Boston, and we South- 
eee do not want to relinguish our claim upon 
him.”’ 

Poe was born Jan, 19, 1809, in Boston, 
where his parents, Southern and theatrical 
pecple, were filling an engagement. See 
Woodberry’s “Life of Poe” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25) for details. 


“TT. L, P..” New York City: ‘Can you tell 
me the probable value of a copy of John Bun- 
yan’s ‘ Relation of the Holy War,’ printed by H. 
Mozley in Gainsborough, with no date, but ap- 
parently in the seventeenth century? The book 
has 334 pages, and. is bound in calf.” 


The first edition of Bunyan’s “ Holy 
War ” was published in London in 1682, and 
is rare and valuable. The edition our cor- 
respendent refers to was probably printed 
about 1780. It has no particular value. 
There were many editions of the book. 


“H. C.,"" Newark, N. J.: “ Please tell me 
where I have seen the phrase, ‘The music of 
the spheres,’ who used it, and what does it 
mean?*’ 

Pythagoras was the first to suggest the 
ideo, later expressed by Shakespeare in 
“The Merchant of Venice”: 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 

Plato said that a siren sits on each planet, 
who carols a most sweet song, agreeing to 
the motion of her own particular planet, 
but harmonizing with the other seven, and 
accerding to Maximus Tyrius the mere 
preper motion of the planets must create 
sounds, and as the planets move at regu- 
lar intervals the sounds must harmonize 
Milton wrote of the “ celestial sirens’ har- 
mony, that sit upon the nine enfolded 


spheres.” 


HENRY G. TAYLOR, Weiser, Idaho: ‘‘ What 
is the value of Johnson's ‘ Dictionary,’ first 
edition, but lacking first leaf of preface in the 
first volume? 

Fine copies of the first edition of John- 
sons “™ Dictionary” have brought large 
sums, but the value of the copy mentioned 
abcve would be small, on account of the 


iraperfection. 


EDWIN P. HOPKINS, Tampa, Fla.: ‘Can 
ou teH me if ‘ Causeries du Lundi,’ by Sainte- 
Beuve, has been translated into English, and if 
so, where the translation can be secured?” 


There is no translation of which we know. 


MISS K. G. MOORE, West Orange, N. J.: 
** Where can I get a copy of Dr. Babcock's 
eee It was published after his 
eath."" 


Dr. Babcock’s poem appeared ™ several 
New York newspapers soon after his death, 
but was doubtless copied by the press 
throughout the country. We know of no 
other way of obtaining it, save by securing 
a copy of one of these papers. 


ALFRED 8. BENSON, New Rochelle, N. Y.: 
* Did Poe write a poem called *‘ Leonanie’? I 
have seen a poem of that name, beginning: 

Leonanie—angels named her, 
And they took the light 

Of the laughing stars, and framed her 
In a suit of white.’ "’ 


This poem, which cleverly imitates Poe's 
style, was written many years ago by 
James Whitcomb Riley, when he was com- 
paratively unknown to fame. He published 
it in the Kokomo (Indiana) Dispatch, w'th 
a note stating that he had seen it written 
in a book belonging to a native of the 
town, whose grandfather had formerly kept 
an inn in Chesterfield, near Richmond, Va. 
One night a young man lodged at the inn, 
and when he had gone the following day, 
the poem was discovered on a fly-ieaf of 
an old book. Such was Riley’s ingenious 
legend, and the whole country was duped 
for a long time. 


R. B. THOMSON, 322 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ What does the word ‘ Panti- 
socracy ' mean?” 


This was the name Coleridge gave to a 
Utopian society which he, with his friends, 
Southey, Robert Lovell, and George Bur- 
net, had in his youth dreamed of founding 
in America. He planned that they and 
others of congenial tastes and principles 
should join together and leave the Old 
World, possessions to be held in common, 
each working for all, ‘ This Pantisocratic 
scheme,’ Southey wrote in 1794, “ has 
given me new life, new hope, new cnergy.”’ 
But the money necessary for the scheme 
was not io be had, and it was abandoned. 


N. M. PARROTT, 622 Dolphin Street, Balti- 
more, Md.; ‘' Kindly publieh a list of textbooks 
on English heraldry. Hf you can add the tities 
of any textbooks, or books giving history of 
heraldry of other countries, please do so.”’ 


Many of the important beoks of this char- 
acter are not in print here, but they can be 
easily imported. The following list gives 
the titles of the most useful publications: 
Boutell’s “‘ English Heraldry,’ (Reeves & 
Turner, London, 3s. 6d.;) Boutell’s “‘ Her- 
aldry: Ancient and Modern,” (Warne, New 
York, $1.50;) Burke's “ Seats and Arms of 
Noblemen and Gentry of Great Britain,” 
(out of print;) Burke’s “ Encyclopaedia of 
Heraldry,’’ (Harrison & Sons, London, 52s. 
6d.;) Burke's ‘ Heraldic Illustrations,”’ (out 
of print;) Clark's “ Introduction to Her- 
aldry,”’ (the Macmillan Company, $1.50, 
with colored illustrations, $5;) Cussan's 
‘Handbook of Heraldry,” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.25;) Ellis’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Héraldry,” (out of print;) Evans’s “ Gram- 
mar of British Heraldry,” (out of print;) 


-sey City, N. 


Eve's ‘ Decorative Heraldry,” (the Mac- 
millan Company, $3.50;) Haydn's “ Book of 
Dignities,” (W. H. Allen & Co., London, 
28s.;)' Jenkins’s “ Heraldry: English and 
Foreign,” (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co., 3s. Od.;) Papworth’s ‘“ Ordi- 
nary of Bri Armorials,” (out of print;) 
Planché's “ Heraldry,” (Chatto & Windus, 
London, 7%. 6d.;) Planché’s “ Pursuivant of 
Arms,” (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 64.;) Ren- 
ton’s “ Heraldry in England Concisely Ex- 
plained,’ (published in London in 1888 but 
apparently out of print;) Whitmore’s * Ele- 
ments of Heraldry,” (published in Boston in 
1866 and out of print,) and Worthy’s “ Prac- 
tical Heraldry,’ (published in London in 
1889 and out of print.) 


HELEN F. pony = Booraem Avenue, Jer- 
be. oe ve a copy of the poem 
recently aske! for by H. A. Roose. It is in a 
book, given to me seme ten years ago, called * The 
Merry Ballads of the Oiden Time,’ published in 
london by F. Warne & Co. The balled te én- 
titled ‘The King and the Abbot.’ The editor 
says it was written in this form in the time of 
James I. Before that time it was called ‘ King 
John and the Bishop of Canterbury.’ ”’ 


A. H. HAIST, 635 Prospect Avenue, New York 
City: ‘*Can you recommend several good text 
books om telephony, where they can be obtained, 
and at what price?" 

W. J. Hopkins’s “The Telephone,” 
Longmans, Green & Co., $1; F. C. Alsop’s 
“Telephones: Their Construction and Fit- 
ting," Spon & Chamberlain, 12 Cortlandt 
Street, New York City, $1.55; B. M. Kem- 
ster’s ‘‘American Telephone Practice,’’ 
American Electrician Company, 120 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City, $2. 


“J. L.,"" New York City: “ Kindly name the 
best and simplest book for a beginner on algebra 
—one from which he may teach himself, pre- 
paratory to entering college to study civil en- 
gineering. Also, can_I obtain from your office 
a copy of ‘ Woman—Can She Reason?’ Is there 
a piano arrangement of Wierawski's * Le- 


‘oe 


gende '? 
Houston and Kenelley’s “ Algebra Made 


» Easy "’»(American Technical Book Compa- 


ny, 23 Duane Street) is a useful book. ““Wo- 
man—Can She Reason?” can be obtained 
at the office of THe New York Trwes for 
2 cents a copy. Information regarding the 
musical piece named can be had at Ditson’s 
or at any large music store, 


“F. C. Z.,"" Brooklyn, N. Y.: “Who pub} 
lishes good editions of Milton and Dante, illuse 
trated by Doré preferred? " 


Milton's “ Paradise Lost,” illustrated by 
Doré, Henry Altemas, Philadelphia, $4; 
another edition, Cassell & Co., New York 
City, $2.50. another, Donohue Brothers, 
Chicago, $2. Dante's “‘Inferno,” same 
artist, Altemas, $4; Cassell, $2.50, and 
Donohue, $2. = 


Cc. @. 8.: “I think it was in March that I 
saw the mention of the life of Thomas and Caro- 
line Sawyer, Will you kindly tell me the pub- 
lisher of it? Also the birthplace of Gen. Otho 
Holland Williams of Revolutionary fame? 


The boek concerning the life of Thomas 
and Caroline Sawyer was published by the 
Universalist Publishing House of Chicago, 
Iil., at $2 per volume. Gen. Otho Holland 
Williams was born in Prince George 
County, Md., in 1748. 


CHARLES DAWSON, St. Paul, Minn.: “ Ie 
answer to the inquiry of H. A. Roose in your 
issue of June 15, the old ballad of * King John 
and the Abbot of Canterbury’ forms a part 
of the old Percy * Reliques,’ and has been 
often subsequently reprinted. Your correspond- 
ent will find it, for instance, in the Chandos 
Classics, ‘ Legendary Baliards of Engiand and 
Scotland,’ edited by Roberts, who says it seems 
so have been abridged and modernized about 
the time of James I. from one much older 

King John and the Bishop of Canterbury.’ 
Tt is one of the best in the whole collection, 

puts the ‘tyrant’ John in a much more 
amiable light than that in which he is usually 
regarded."’ 


CHARLES D. NYE, 106 Bank Street, Water- 
bury, Conn: ‘In your issue of July 6 J. Gold- 
burg, 116 Nassau Street, New York City, asks 
as to the authorship ef ‘Keep a-Goin’.’ The 
author is Frank L. Stanton, the Southern poet.”” 

C. S. CAMPBELL, Owego, N. Y." “The an- 
Tue i on ayetee by George E. Morgan ia 

HE New YorK Times SATURDA 
of July 6 is ‘A Bedfellow.’ ”’ _— 

“XX. Y¥. Z."" Stoughton Road, Stone t 
Leicester, England: “1 was interested oe 
tloyt’s inquiry as to a manuscript of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ in the British Museum. The followin 
extract from the British Museum catalogue will 
show thet there are two or more copies of it; 
‘“ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” a 
fair copy, inclosed in a letter to Dr. Thomas 
Warton, dated Cambridge, 18th Dec., 1750. The 
poem had already privately circulated to some 
extent, but was not published until 1751.’ ’’ 


Appeals to Readers. 


Miss M. A. CARTNER, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Washington, D. C.: ‘I should like 
to know the name of the author of the following 
stanza, and would also like to ebtain the entire 
poem: 

‘I have in memory a little story 

That few would rhyme about but me; 
"Tis not of hope, nor love, nor glory, 

Yet a littl mingled with the three— 

In very truth, I think as much, perchance, 

As most tales disembodied from romance.’ 

‘* My recollection was that the poem was called 
‘Uncle Joe,’ and that the author was Phoebe 
Cary. Upon looking it up, however, I found an 
“Uncle Joe," by Miss Cary, but not the one I 
have in mind.” 


“J. I," 730 East One Hundred and Fortieth 
Street, New York City: “Any information re- 
garding the following lines will be very accept- 
able to one of your readers, The author is prob- 
abiy English 

‘'T were twelve o'clock by Chelsea. chimes, 

When all in hunger trim 
Good Mr. Jupp sat down to sup 
With wife and Kate and Jim.’ 

The lines continue to describe the 
in their midst of a ghost, who asks if they re+ 
call one of their number who left home for the 
sea, at the same™time begging them not to be 
alarmed for ‘I am he.’ "’ 


appearance 


“64. & Wa 25 Cherry Street, 
J.: ‘ft have heard of a story, written, I think, 
by a woman, that treats of the Southern prob- 
lem somewhat on the same style or plan as that 
in ‘Red Rock,’ by Thomas Nelson Page. I 
should like to learn the title of the book and 
somewhat about it.’’ 


Elizabeth, N. 


‘Miss M. H. H.,"" & Livingston Street, New 
Haven, Conn. ’ Can any one give information 
concerning * Valcinon,’ a work of fiction read 
on a sail down the Hudson by Dr. James Hadley 
in 181387 It contains ‘The Stery ef Cornelius 
and Susannah.’ ”’ 

H,. M. HANNAH, 117 Penn Avenue, Scrant 
Penn ‘* Twenty-five or thirty years ago I hear 
recited a poem called * The Suicidal Cat.’ The 
first part was as follows: 

‘There was a man named Ferguson who lived om 
Franklin Street, 

had a speckled Thomas cat 
well be beat; 

He'd catch more mice and rats and sich than 

forty cats could eat.’ 

I may be wrong about the name of the man 
and the street, but the rest of it is correct. Can 
any of your readers tell me where | can find this 
poem? "’ 


He that coulkin’t 


Mre. L. lL. KEMLAGE, 
nue, New Brighton, 8S. L, “Who can 
inform me as to whether Alden’s ‘ Manifold 
Cyclopedia of Knowledge and Language’ has 
ever been completed? It must be over ten years 
ago that I procured the last volume which I 
think was published, same treating of the letter 
M. It was published by John B. Alden.” 


105 Montgomery Ave- 
N.Y¥ 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 
cael 
George Hes Describes the Scope 
and Purpose of J. N. Larned’s 
Bibliography. 
——SjJHE members of the American 
Library Association, who as- 
sembled in Waukesha, Wis., 
July 3-10, heard last Monday 
an interesting paper read by 
Mr. George Iles of this city on 
“The Trusteeship of Literature.” Mr. 
Iles gave a general view of the develop- 
ment of the public library idea in this 
eountry, which took practical form in 
Boston in 1852, when that city “‘ opened 
the doors of the first free public. library 
established in an American city.” ‘‘ And,” 
added the speaker, “‘as with the capital, so 
with the State; to-day Massachusetts is 
better provided with free public libraries 
than any other commonwealth on the 
globe."" Later Mr. Iles dwelt at length upon 
the “ Bibliography of American History,’’ 
of which J. N. Larned is the editor in chief. 
This work was made possible through the 
generosity of Mr. Iles, who provided a fund 
of $10,000 for the purpose. After eulogizing 
the work of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the speaker continued: 


Drawing his two-score contributors al- 
most wholly from that association, Mr. J. 
N. Larned of Buffalo, an honored leader of 
ours, has, without fee or reward, acted as 
ehief editor of an annetated Bibliography of 
American History. The work is now pass- 
ing through the composing room of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston; its contribu- 
tors include professors of history. at Bow- 
doin, Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Harvard, Me- 
Gill, Toronto, Tulane, and Yale, as well as 
the Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Chicago; our own association is worth- 
ily represented by Messrs. James Bain, 
Clarence S. Brigham, V. L. Collins, W. E. 
Folster, J. K. Hosmer, E. C. Richardson, 
and R. G. Thwaites. As a rule the notes 
are signed. Where for any reason a book 
demanding notice could not be allotted to a 
contributor, Mr. Larned has quoted the 
fairest review he could find in print. He 
has included not only good books, but such 
other works as haye found an acceptance 
they do not deserve. All told his pages will 
offer us about 3,100 titles; a syllabus of the 
sources of American history is prefixed 
by Paul Leicester Ford; as an appendix will 
appear a feature also of great value. In 
their Guide to American History, pub- 
lished in 1896, Professors Channing and 
Hart of Harvard University recommended 
such collections of books as may be had 
for $5, $10, $20, $50, or $100. Prof. Chan- 
ning is kind enough to say that he will re- 
vise these lists and bring them down to 
date as a contribution to Mr, Larned's work. 
Prof. Channing may, we trust, name the 
books in each collection in the order in 
which they may be most gainfully read. 

In times past our bibliographies have be- 
gun to need enlargement the moment they 
left the bindery; in the present case that 
need is for the first time to be supplied. Mr. 
Larned’s titles come to the close of 1899; 
beyond that period current literature is to 
be chosen from and appraised with the 
editorship of Mr. Philip P. Wells, librarian 
of the Yale Law Library, who will issue 
his series in card form. We hope that he 
may be ready with his cards for 1909 at the 
time that Mr. Larned’s book appears. 
Thereafter Mr. Wells's series will probably 
be published quarter by quarter. Begin- 
ning with 1897, Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, 
now of the Library of Congress, has edited 
for us a series of annotated cards dealing 
with the contemporary literature of English 
history. Both the form and substance of 
his series are capital. In so far as hig 
cards go directly into catalogue cases, 
where readers and students must of neces- 
sity see them, they render the utmost pos- 
sible aid. If subscribers in sufficient array 
come forward, Mr. Larned’s book may be 
remolded for issue in similar card form, 
with a like opportunity for service in cata- 
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pasted within the lids of a good many vol- 
umes. It is well thus to put immediately 
under the reader’s eye the word which 
peints him directly to his goal, or prevents 
him wasting time in wanderings of little 
value or no value at all. 

With Mr. Larned’s achievement a new 
chapter is opened in American librarian- 
ship; be breaks a path which should be 
followed up with a discernment and pa- 
tience emulous of his example. If the 
whole working round of our literature were 
sifted and labeled after his method, the 
worth of that literature, because clearly 


has had a heartening public response, So 
it will be if we proceed with this effort 
to bring together the seekers and the 
knowers, to obtain the best available judg- 
ments for the behoof of readers and stu- 
dents everywhere. Economics and politics, 
so closely interwoven with American his- 
tory, might well afford the second field 
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phy, and theology, and, at the other pole 
of letters, to the vast stretches of fiction 
and belles lettres in our own and foreign 
tongues. With regard to fiction and belles 
lettres, one of Mr. Larned’s methods has 
a hint for us. In some cases he has 
found it best to quote Mr. Francis Park- 
man, Mr. Justin Winsor, or the pages of 
“Phe Nation,” ‘‘The Dial,” “The Amer- 
ican Historical Review,’ and similar trust- 
worthy sources. With respect to novels 
and romances, essays and literary interpre- 
tation, it does not seem feasible to engage 
a special corps of reviewers. It may be a 
good plan to appoint judicious editors to 
give us composite photographs of what the 
critics best worth heeding have said in the 
responsible press. 
L eieeniaiensl 


The Moravian Church.* 


A volume bound in sombre black, with 
clear but unornamented letterpress, con- 
tains a history of the Moravian Church and 
missions during the last two centuries. 
The Unity of the Brethren, or what is more 
commonly known as the Moravian Church, 
had its inception in the Hussite wars of the 
fifteenth century, when a number of the 
more spiritual minded of the remnant of 
the Hussite party decided to live in literal 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

They withdrew to Lititz, which soon be- 
came a Wallying point for awakened per- 
sons throughout Bohemia and Moravia. 
Both Roman Catholics and members of the 
National Church persecuted them. King 
Uladislaus stamped their congregation out 
of existence. Some, however, still found 
protection under feudal lords, and so, in 
isolated places, their simple belief and still 
more simple rites flourished, only to all but 
perish in the Thirty Years’ War. 

In 1722 the descendants of the remnant of 
the congregation built the town of Herrn- 
hut, which soon became what Lititz had 
been. The Moravian Church then began to 
expand. Settlements were established in 
different parts of Europe, in Great Britain, 
and in America, so that to-day the total 
membership of the Chureh is 204,600; the 
outlay of the Church nearly half a million, 
its income $275,000. 

As early as 1735 a number of Moravians 
came to this country and settled in Georgia, 
bnt the Spanish troubles in the neighboring 
perinsula soon caused them to remove to 
Pennsylvania, where they built the town of 
Bethiehem. Here and elsewhere in the Col- 
onies their work among the Indians became 
an important feature in the development of 
the red man, who was persecuted for a 
time, like his teachers, by both Catholics 
and Protestants. In the last half of the 
nineteenth century the Moravian Church 
has been particularly active in the mission 
field. In the last decade of the century five 
new territories were opened to them—Trin- 
idad, California, North Queensland, Nyas- 
aland, and Urambo in German East Africa. 

The book before us gives a most thor- 
ough and coherent account of the work 
performed during the last two centuries, 
and the story of the development of the 
Church and its missions is not without ro- 
mance or adventure. 


eoresroscs 
The Beginnings of the West.* 


Reading “The Empire Builders of the 
Great West,” as written by Mr. Moses K. 
Armstrong, a pioneer Congressman, it is 
difficult to refrain from outburst of en- 
thusiasm. Think that in the short space 
of less than fifty years a vast extent of 
country has been reclaimed from savagery 
and of the men still living who 

Founded Stutes as monuments 
To stand through coming years. 

As Americans we may be prone to self- 
leudation, but we certainly do possess cer- 
tain other and higher traits for which we 
are to be envied. It is not enough to hold 
territory, but we must exercise good judg- 
ment, discretion, and, above all, rule on 
the sole principles of justice and religious 
freedom. We are making our essay in 
colonization to-day. There is no reason 
why we should not succeed, for we are not 
without our experiences. 

Mr. Armstrong describes what was the 
great Territory of Dakota as originally 
organized in 1863. It extended from Minne- 
sota on the east to the Rocky Mountains 
on the west and from Iowa and Nebraska 
on the south to the British Dominion, in- 
cluding the present Montana and a large 
portion ef Idaho, Perhaps the first mention 
of the Dakota Indians was made by Nicol- 
let in 1639. Step by step Mr. Armstrong 
follows the early explorations into the re. 
mote West. It was not until 1834 that the 
first American colony worked its way to 
the Pacific Coast. : 

Newspapers and civilization go together, 
and so in 1839 the printing press was car- 
ried beyond the mountains. 

Territory of Dakota strife with the Indians 
was constant. It was in 1858 that the 
Ponca and Yankton treaties were formed, 
and here, writes the author, “ begins the 
date of permanent settlement of Dakota, 
when the retreating red race looked back 

sentinels of civilization 
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All the stories are grim and sensational after their kind, 
and they will be welcomed with a sense of refreshing pungency 
by readers who have been cloyed by too long a succession of 
insipid sweetness and familiar incident. 

Mr. Castle recently wrote to a friend regarding his short 
stories: “I have never written a pot-boiler in my life.’’ This 
can truly be said of all the stories in ‘‘The House of Romance,”’ 
as all the stories in it are gems of workmanship. 


With a delightful introduction by Mr. Castle on “ The 
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passed out of being either West or East. 
Mr. Armstrong as a pioneer saw all he de- 
scribes, for he participated in the politics 
of the times, 

Highly amusing are the experiences of 
the author when in Washington, with his 
pen pictures of the leading men of thirty 
years ago. Chicago of 1868 he tells about, 
and of other Western cities then in em- 
bryotic conditions. These personal remin- 
iseences of the House are fully worthy of 
presentation: ? 

I have seen Gen. Garfield of the Appro- 
priation Committee, hungry and weary, 
rush down in front with a_ piece of pie in 
his hand and exclaim: “ Mr. Speaker, I 
now move to strike out the words ‘fifty 
thousand dollars.’ '’ I have seen Ben Butler 
take an unlighted cigar from his mouth 
and lay it upon his desk while he addressed 
the House. I have seen Sargeant of Cali- 
fornia making a speech with his right foot 
upon his chair and his left hand thrust 
deep into his pocket. 

The two Territories of North and South 
Dekota may represent to-day but a small 
proportion of the population of New York 
City, but who can prophesy what is to be 
in the future? There is an unknown poten- 
tiality in this vast country. The history, 
then, of the beginnings of the West is 
fraught with human interest. 

eaamienans 
The Puppet Crown.’ 


Since the days of Prince Otto the un- 
known kingdom has had a great charm for 
story writers. Indeed, after the success 
of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” this kingdom 
became quite the fashion. Since then it 
has changed its geographical position on 
the map of Europe a score of times, and 
its rulers more times than that. For this 
kingdom of No-Man’s-Land has always 
been a singularly unquiet one, and no safe 
place for its Prince, but if has been very 
disturbing to the peace of its various 
rulers, it has been fatal to adventurous 
young ‘Englishmen and Americans. Should 
such a principality ever be discovered it 
is to be hoped that young men of both 
countries will shun it, for their death rate 
is sure to be unpleasantly high. 

Mr. Harold MacGrath is the latest writer 
who has recognized the convenience of 

his story in this undiscovered coun- 
not only can the author invent his 
le, but he can put the 

rivers where they will do 

good in the plot. The useful 
can be advantageously 
reception of the enemies’ 


Court life is much what one should imagine 
a Court would be in Kansas if that State 
became a kingdom—a Court with swift 
lapses from etiquette, a Court where Court 
usages and customs were anything but the 
result of the slow building up of years. 

His army men are as unlike those of any 
known army as his Court is like any known 
Court. The Englishman Fitzgerald is sing- 
ularly un-English, and Maurice Carewe, if 
his semblance exists in America, will short. 
ly become extinct should he happen to live 
in a part of the country where lynch law 
still obtains, for his actions are those of a 
cad of the most unpleasant type. 

An exasperating feature of Mr. MacGrath'’s 
book is that his impossible kingdom and 
army are presented to the readers with a 
solemnity worthy of a story of real life, 
and the unpleasant hero, Maurice Carewe, 
is treated by his author as though he were 
the highest type of American. 

Of course, where an author places hia 


story in a country of his own imagini 
he has a right to establish the eee 
of the army and Court, but when he touches 
on questions of international diplomacy, for 
the comfort of his readers he should k 
within the bounds of possibility, whi 
MacGrath has found unnecessary. 


TNC 
Filipino Stories.* 


The anting anting is both talisman and 
fetich; tt is the Filipino version of good 
medicine, and it combines in its poor little 
self legends attached to precious stones, ta 
witches’ charms, and to the gifts of the 
Grecian gods, Mr. Sargent Kayme'’s “ Ant- 
ing-Anting '’ stories describe certain of its 
works and acts, and give the native Fili- 
pino of unmixed blood a place in Ameriean 
fiction. He is about as agreeable as the 
North American Indian, and represents ag 
many shades of savagery as lie between 
the Iroquois and the Thlinkit, but he ia 
new, and his wickedness is of a new flavor; 
his honor, such as it is, is of a new color; 
his ambition is -of another quality, and 
such enlightenment as he has received 
from the white man differs in every way 
from that received by the Eastern Indians 
from the French and the English. Mr. 
Kayme tells eleven stories of him, and tells 
them cleverly, with no attempt to imitate 
Mr. Kipling, but suiting his style to his 
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It was with a curious appre- 
Besant ciation of things American that 
ane the late Sir Walter Besant be- 
America. gan his article on “The Bur- 
den of the Twentieth Century,” which is 
published in the current number of The 
North American Review. ‘ As I write this 
paper,” he said, “I find myself, naturally, 
speaking from an English point of view. 
But it was with his eyes upon this side of 
the Atlantic that he propounded the ques- 
tion, “whether political society is to be 
a@ machinery for enabling a few to keep 


the many in subjection; or whether every = 


man shall be allotted his equal share in 
government, and his equal opportunities 
of working for the community.” 

It is not to us, nor to any European 
State, that the world looks for an answet 
to this most momentous question. It is to 


America, and to America alone, that we 
must look. You have now had for more 


than a hundred years a Government by he. | 


ople; it is not a passing ex eriment, 
=" the many forms tried successively 
in France; it is a settled form; an Amer- 
ican, even of the second generation, has it 
in his bivood. We have had, as you have 
geen, an enormous amount of destructive 
legislation to get through before we could 
get the people into their place. You start- 
ed without any obstructive caste. But the 
answer to the question proposed above 
must be based on a long experience. After 
200 years let the world turn to America 
for an answer. Never before has the ex- 
periment of popular government been made 
on so great a scale, or for so long a time; 
never before have the conditions been free 
from caste, afistocracies, or oligarchies. It 
is a question the importance of which, to 
the future of humanity, cannot be exag- 
gerated. Would that in the year 1990 or 
2000 one could come back to earth in or- 
der to hear the answer. May it be 
vorable to democracy. 
nal! 


Miss Beatrice Marshall,whose 
interesting memoir of her 
mother, Emma Marshall, the 

author of a long line of historical novels, 
was one of the successful books of the Au- 
tumn, has lately finished and published 
“The Tarsun's Daughter,” an unfinished 
tale by her mother. Miss Marshall 
siders this one of her mother’s very best 
stories. This book should also have much 
interest for Mrs. Marshall's American read- 
ers from the fact that it was that inter- 
esting writer's last piece of work, upon 
which she was engaged shortly before her 
death. Miss Marshall, who is just recov- 
ering from the effects of a and 
tedious illness, seems to have inherited 
much of her mother’s ability. She is now 
at work upon a historical romance of her 
own, to be entitled ‘Old Black Friars in 
the Days of Van Dyke,”’ which the Duttons 
will publish in America. 


Beatrice 
Marshall. 


con- 


severe 


In an announcement dated April, 

1901, the Guild of Handicraft an- 
nounces the forthcoming of its 
irst publication to be issued in 
the new Essex House type, which 
was designed for them by Mr. C. R. Ash- 
bee. This book is entitled ‘‘ An Endeavor 
Towards the Teaching of John Ruskin and 
William Morris: Being an Account of the 
Word and Aims of the Guild of Handi- 
craft. By C. R. Ashbee.’’ This book will 
contain a woodblock frontispiece of Essex 
House and a set of “ bloomers” designed 
by Mr. George Thomson. It will be issued 
in an edition of 350 copies, 300 of which 
will be for sale at 20s. each. The Guild of 
Handicraft having been in existence for 
twelve years, the volume will be found to 
contain a full chronicle of its work and 
progress, as well as of the ideas upon 
which it was founded. Eight of the ten 
books thus far issued by the Essex House 
Press are entirely out of print, while the 
present issue is already largely subscribed 
for. The press’s next book, now in course of 
preparation, will be the ‘‘ Psalms of Da- 
vid." This book is also to be in the new 
Essex House type, and will contain a fresh 
set of historiated bloomers, designed by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee. It will be issued in an 
edition limited to 2%) copies, the price of 
which has not yet been decided. Ar- 
rangements have also been made with Mr 
Douglas Cockereil for the designing end 
execution of special bindings for the Essex 
House books. Specimens of such bindings 
and copies of the books, as well as spect- 
mens of the guild's work in jewelry, gold, 
silver, plate, furniture, and house decora- 
tions, may be seen at its American agents, 
Messrs. Samuel Buckley & Co., 100 William 
Street, New York 


The 

Essex 
House 
Press. 


were 
Gilbert Stuart, ‘the literary 
savage of the nineteenth cent- 
ury,’’ comes in for entertaining 
notice in the current number of The Sketch 
Apparently the great object of Stuart was 
to exterminate authors whom he disliked 
He particularly hated Henry, the historian, 
ar«l when the latter published his 
of the British Empire,” 
confederate as follows: 
“David Hume wants to review Henry, but 
that task is so precious that I will under- 
take it myself. Moses, were he to ask it 
ax a favor, should not have it—no, not the 
man after God's own heart. * * * To- 
morrow morning Henry sets off for London 
wiih immense hopes of selling his history. 
I wish sincerely that TIT could enter Holborn 
the same hour with him. He should have 
a repeated fire to combat with. I entreat 
that you may be so kind as to let him feel 
some of your thunder; I shall never forget 
the favor. If Whitaker is in London, he 
covld give a blow. Paterson will give him 
a krcck. Strike by all means. The wreten 
will tremble, grow pale, and return with 
a consciousness of his debility. * * * I 
couid wish that you knew for certain his 
being in London before you strike the first 


A Tartar 
Critic. 


“ History 
Stuart wrote to a 


fa- | 
And may it be fi- | 


,;at the 
| would be by no means the best policy. 








| posed 


blow; an inquiry at Cadell’s will give’ this. 
When you have an enemy to attack, I 
shall, in return, give my best assistance, 
and shall aim at him a mortal blow, and 
rush forward to his overthrow, though the 
flames of hell should start up to oppose 


me. in ; 

Except for the 
“South Africa “hg deepal os 
a Century Ago.”” 10 mines, South Africa 
of a century ago must have been very 
much as it was before the Boer war, 
“South Africa a Century Ago,”’ by Lady 
Anne Barnard, which will shortly be pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., might well 
have been written three years ago, as far 
as its general atmosphere is concerned. As 
a matter of fact, it contains letters written 
from the Cape of Good Hope by Lady Anne 
Barnard to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas. 
from July 10, 1797, to February, 1801. Lady 
Anne, who was the author of the™ballad 


+“ Auld Robin Gray,” had a great reputa- 


tion as a raconteur, and her letters cer- 
tainly bear witness to the lively way in 
which she looked at things. Here is an 


example of her impressions: 
“I had been told that the Dutch ladies 


| were handsome as to their faces, but I saw 


no real beauty, though they were fresh 
and wholesome looking; while as for man- 
ner, they had none, and graces and charms 
were sadly lacking, though they had a sort 
of vulgar smartness, which, I suppose, 
passed for wit. * * * What they want 
most is shoulders and manners. I know 
now what is meant by a “ Dutch doll’’; 
their make is exactly like them, But the 
most exceptional things about them are 
their teeth and the size of their feet. A 
tradesman in Lendon, hearing their feet 
was so large, sent a box of shoes on specu- 
lation, which almost put the colony in a 
blaze, so angry were the beauties. But 
day by day a pair was sent for by a slave 
in the dusk until at last all the shoes van- 
ished. But I think these peopte will im- 
prove on acquaintance and have only to be 
more understood; for my part, I am re- 
solved to be pleased with everything. I was 
ball all smiles, as honesty there 


There is a saying among lit- 
erary axiom repeaters that 
more than one married genius 
in a house is too much. The only woman 
writer in America whom Lowell said had 
revealed the ‘“ profoundest depths of 
genfus,” is certainly an exception. She 
married a poet, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
and afterwards gave to lIterature ‘ The 
Morgesons,"’ ‘‘ Temple House,’’ and “Two 
Men.” “ Fortunate or not, we were poor,” 
she says in a page of autobiography which 
appears in The Literary Era. ‘It was not 
strange that I should marry, said those who 
knew the had taken; but that I 


Elizabeth 
Stoddard, 


step I 


| should follow that old idyl, and accept the 


destiny of a garret and a crust with a poet, 
was incredible. Therefore, being apart 
from the diversions of society, I had many 
idle hours. One day when my husband was 
sitting at the receipt of customs, for he had 
obtained a modest appointment, I sat by a 
little desk, where my portfolio lay open. 
A pen was near, which I .took up, and it 
began to write, wildly like ‘ Planchette’ 
upon her board, or like a kitten clutching 
a ball of yarn fearfully. But doing it 
again— I could not say why—my mind be- 
gan upon a festival in my childhood, which 
my mother arranged for several poor old 
people at Thanksgiving. I finished the 
sketch in private, and gave it the title of 
‘A Christmas Dinner,’ as one more modern. 
I put in occasional ‘ fiblets’ about the re- 
spectable guests, Mrs. Carver and Mrs. 
Chandler and one dreadful little girl, foisted 
upon me to entertain. It pleased the editor 
of Harper's Magazine, who accepted it, and 
sent me a check which would look won- 
drous small now.. I wrote similar sketches, 
which were published in that magazine. 
Then I announced my intention of writing 
a ‘long story,’ and was told by him of the 
customs that he thought I ‘ lacked the con- 
structive faculty.’ I hope that I am writ- 
ing an object lesson, either of learning how 
or not learning how te write." 


wee 

A third and greatly en- 
larged edition of Richard 
Le Gallienne’s paraphrase 
from a number of literal translations of 
the ‘“ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” has 
lately been issued in England, which con- 
tains several revisions. There have also 
been omitted three of the quatrains to be 
found in the original; while about fifty 
additional quatrains heretofore unpub- 
lished are given. Some of these new quat- 
rains will perhaps be liked better than 
those included in the first edition; but 
a number of others are so distinctly infe- 
rior as to lower the grade of the entire 
version. The present edition contains 
many small revisions, such as the chang- 
ing of a word or words, but will be found 
to be of special value through the addi- 
tion of the fifty quatrains now first pub- 
lished, which should give the volume new 
interest. The present edition, as did the 
first English edition, bears the imprint of 
Grant Richards, but instead of being pub- 
lished in the tall white boards of that 
issue has been put into the familiar blue, 
ribbed cloth and gold lettering in which 
the John Lane editions of Le Gallienne 
have always appeared. 


oan 
We 


Le Gallienne’s 
Omar. 


learn from Sayville, 
Long Island, that ‘ The 
Little Lady” of ‘“ The 
Story of Sarah,’ or she who unconsciously 
for that character, died suddenly 
in her home in West Sayville last Sunday. 
Our informant tells us that she lived to 
smile delightedly over herself and her hus- 
band as depicted in the book, and to ex- 


Brief 
Personals. 


claim: “Oh, my—oh, my—oh, my!” at 
the local fame suddenly thrust: upon her 
family. It is said that very few originals 
ever bore so close a resemblance to the 
characters they inspired as did Mrs. Ber- 
nardt Brandt to Mrs, Bernardt Bonstra, or 
“The Little Lady.” ‘ Fahder,”’ although 


fast approaching ninety, and his wife's | 


senior by several years, lives to mourn 
her loss, He is the original of the mail 
fearrier of ‘‘ The Story of Sarah," and still 


looks his part fully as well as did “ The | 


Little Lady.” 


*,*Herbert Paul, the author of that 
extremely entertaining volume of essays, 
**Men and Letters,” has long been identi- 
fied with English politics, and has made 
many clever speeches. He is particularly 
modest and unassuming, having a strong 
aversion for all pertaining to toadyism 
and mammon-worship. His wife is fulty 
his intellectual companion. She was a 
Miss Elinor Ritchie, and when still quite 
young she acted in a Greek play before 
Gladstone, who held the highest opinion 
of her powers and classic beauty. Her 
brother, Richmond Ritchie, married An- 
nie Thackeray. The Herbert Pauls are 
very domestic and devoted to their two 
children, and they number among their 
friends most of the choice spirits of Eng- 
lish literature. 


*,*F. Marion Crawford has a nephew who 
has just made his début among the young 
novelists of England. His name is John 
Fraser, and he is the son of Mr. Craw- 
ford’'s sister, Mrs. Hugh Fraser, whose 
books have been widely read in America. 
Mr. Fraser's novel is called ‘“‘The Hour 
Glass.”" It is described as a story of mod- 
ern life with cosmopolitan elements, the 
chief character being a Turkish diplo- 
matist. 


*.*Henry Van Dyke has written to Post 
Wheeler concerning the latter’s ‘ Love 
in a Mist": ‘1 like poetry that sings as 
this does. I like’ poetry that has feeling as 
this has. I like poetry that is free as this 
is. It is long sinee I have seen a new book 
of verse as full of strange and sweet mel- 
ody as yours.” 

*,.*The Pope has read ‘‘ Quo Vadis,” and 
recently Sienkiewicz received a letter from 
the Vatican expressing the satisfaction of 
the Holy Father for the Catholic ideas ex- 
pressed in the novel. The Polish author 
has also received from Leo XIII. a marble 
tablet of the time of Constantine, recently 
found in the Ostriano Cemetery, the scene 
of some of the incidents of ** Quo Vadis.’ * 


*,.*Contrary to a recent rumor from Lon- 
don, no attempt has been made by Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, M. P., to anticipate John 
Morley's *‘ Life of Gladstone."”” Mr. Bux- 
ton’s contribution, the author declares, is 
rather a sketch dealing with Mr. Gladstone 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Says Mr. 
Buxton: ‘Mr, Gladstone’s work at the 
ixchequer can be considered somewhat 
apart from his career as a whole. It was, 
moreover, the least disputed portion of his 
life’s work, and is far enough removed 
from present-day controversies to 
an estimation to be made without prejudice 
or partiality.” 


enable 


*,* Rachel Challice, 
“The Fourth Estate, 
Valdes, published this Spring by 
tano’s, is the daughter of parents of 
renown in the philanthropical and 
literary world, as can be seen by ref 
erence to their names in Smith & Elder's 
* Dictionary of National Biography.’ Her 
father, John Challice, M. D., F. R. Cc. P., 
not ecnly attained reputation as a physician, 
but the active part he took in the im- 
provement of the water supply of London, 
the gas acts, and other matters of public 
interest, led to his being proposed as a 
member of Parliament, but he succumbed 
to a stroke of apoplexy from the 
work and excitement accruing from 
election. Rachel Challice evidently 
herits her literary powers from 
mother, who was the author of “ Illus- 
trious Women of France,’ ‘‘ Memoirs of 
French Palaces,’’ &c. Rachel Challice was 
the compiler from the German of ‘‘ Spanish 
Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,’ the 
preface to which was the last piece of lit- 
erary work by Lord Plunket, the late 
Archbishop of Dublin. She was also the 
translator of Palacio Valdes’s popular nov- 
el, ‘‘The Grandee,”’ and of the essay on 
“The Decadence of Modern Literature,” 
by the same Spanish author, contributed to 
* The Universal Anthology.’’ Moreover, the 
series of articles on social subjects con- 
tributed to The West Sussex Gazette, which 
has reached us in the form of a book called 
“Vexed Questions,” shows that Rachel 
Challice is not without ideas of her own, 
and those who read her remarks on such 
questions as ‘ Bachelor Brothers,” ‘ Spin- 
ster Sisters,” ‘‘ Bloodsuckers,’ ‘‘ Wives’ 
Work,’ &c., will find them entertaining. 


*,*The 


the translator of 
by Sefior Palacio 
Bren- 


some 


over- 
the 

in- 
her 


announcement 
curately made by 


has been tnac- 
literary paragraphers 
that Mrs. Suzanne Antrobus, author of 
‘The King’s Messenger,’”’ had two books 
scheduled for early publication by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. It has also been wrongly 
stated that her work has received high 
praise in England. This confusion arose 
owing to the fact that another author of 
the same name—Miss C. L. Antrobus--has 
two books in course of publication by the 
Messrs. Putnam. The book by Suzanne 
Antrobus entitled ‘The King’s Messen- 
ger" is a first novel of a new writer, and 
wiil be published in the early Fall by Har- 
per & Brothers. The author is the wife 
of Mr. Albert A. Robinson of Detroit and 
the daughter of Mr. John Antrobus, a well- 
known artist of that city. She was born in 
New Orleans, and spent most of her life 
there, and it is there that the scene of 
her novel is laid. 


*.*THE New YORK Times has done a 
curious and amusing injustice to Mr. 
Charles Henry Webb. Mr. Webb had writ- 
ten, for THe TIMEs SATURDAY REVIEW, an 





| clety. It is a 





article in which he referred to the Casa- 
bianca, immortalized by Mrs. Hemans, as 
“Young Mr. Whitehouse.” An editorial 
writer for THe Times happening to see 
this reference, being tickled by its felicity 
and forgetful that the article in which it 
was imbedded had not yet appeared, made 
bold, unawares, to incorporate the taking 
phrase in an editorial article. But it 
should nevertheless be understood that 
“John Paul" is the original and only 
author of the phrase, and that all rights in 
it are strictly reserved. ; 


*.*Mr. Michael Monahan, (late of County" 


| Cork,) a member of the Roycrofters of Bast 


Aurora, announces a 
Play, and Aestheties."" Mr. Monahan will 
also lecture on Heinrich Heine, Father 
Prout, Thomas Moore, and Irish balladists. ' 


*,.*A complete edition of Mme. du Def- 
fand’s letters to Horace Walpole, written 
between 1766 and 1780, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, in Londoa, 
who has had the good fortune to discuver 
in private hands the originals of «bout 
800 of the epistles. Although the ma- 
jority are in the handwriting of her ¢man- 
uensis, there are several written by Mme. 
du Deffand herself, in a wonderfuliz clear 
round style whieh she cultivated waen she 
became blind. The cdilion wi!l be more 
complete than the one published nearly 
100 years ago by Miss Berry containing 
only 348 Ictters, 


lecture on ‘* Work, 


*,*It seems to be generally true that all 
people who write much get into the habit 
ot using very small characters, and this 
would dispel the idea of any connection 
between the cast of the writers mind and 
his handwriting. Thackeray was such a 
neat writer that he always claimed that if 
all else failed he could make his living by 
writing the Lord’s Prayer on a shilling. 
Keats wrote, like a clerk, and Gray, Tom 
Moore, Leigh Hunt, and Walter Scott all 
had clear, legible handwriting without any 
marked characteristics. The same could 
be said of the penmanship of Anthony Trol- 
lope and Prof. Tyndall, none of whom was 
given to subtlety of expression. Carlyle, 
Victor Hugo, Browning, and Tennyson had, 
on the other hand, miserable scrawls. Na- 
poleon, who never failed in directness of 
expression, had such an illegible handwrit- 
ing that he could not read it himself, and 
Macready, the actor, wrote an order for 
the theatre once which was taken for @ 
prescription for a cough mixture. One 
thing seems certain, that the size of the 
letters has little or nothing to do with the 
character. In these days of the typewriter, 
however, it is next to impossible to discover 
the characteristics of an author's hand- 
writing. ‘ Original’? manuscripts in the 
future are likely to be a drug in the cok 
lector's market, 


The Necessity for tbe Best Elemene 


tary Teachers. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In an address on Art in 
Education,” 
There are a great many people whe 
imagine that elementary teaching might be 
carried out by teachers provided with only 
elementary knowledge. Let me assure you 
that this is the profoundest mistake in the 
world. There is nothing so difficult to do 
as to write a good elementary book, and 
there is nobody so hard to teach properly 
and well as people who know nothing about 
a subject. * * * It involves that difficult 
process of knowing what you know so well 
that you can talk about it as you can talk 
about your ordinary business. A man can 
always talk about his own business. That 
is why, to be a good elementary teacher, te 
teaeh the elements of any subject, require 
most careful consideration, if you are a 
master of the subject. 

‘High schools and colleges are necessary, 
and a man or woman who can pass through 
both institutions has inherited the greatest 
boon of civilization. Over thirty years ago 
Huxley warned the English people that 
igrorance makes bad workmen, and that 
England would be unable to turn out cot- 
ton goods and steam engines ch®aper than 
other nations unless she kept up the stand- 
ard of her education of the masses. The 
United States is constantly encroaching on 
English industry. We can send engines te 
England and her colonies cheaper than she 
can produce them, although our workmen 
receive better wages. The cause lies largely 
in our superior school privileges, which 
have turned out more inventive and more 
intelligent laborers. As the education of 
the average workman or mechanic does 
not extend beyond the common schools, 
the best equipped teachers should be ene 
gaged to teach the elementary branches. 
The later education of boys and girls de- 
pends largely on the inspiration of a sug- 
gestive teacher, and the night schools offer 
rare advantages to students who are nec- 
essarily deprived of the advantages of day 
schools. 
Sheuld any 
than the first teacher, who becomes the 
ideal for a few months and possibly for 
years? Tools are dangerous toys to place 
in the hands of inexperienced children, and 
yet to the first teacher is given the rare 
privilege of presenting the tools of thought 


** Science 
Huxley said: 


and 


teacher be better equipped 


| which will make or unmake our future men 


and women. It is her duty to follow the 
curriculum and to give into the child’s pos~ 
session the working of his mind. The value 
of education does not consist in the amount 
of knowledge stowed away in the mind te 


| be produced for examinations, but the abil- 


ity to keep that instrument active, alert, 
creative. It is easy to pigeonhole knowl- 
edge; it is difficult to develop attention, 
concentration, accuracy, precision, and a 
keen desire to discover for one's self. 

New York, June 25, 1901. M. B. B. 

RSS AR 

“The Year Book of the Bibliographical 
Society of Chicago, 1900-1901,"" has just 
been issued under the auspices of the so- 
well-printed brochure of 
about fifty pages, and contains the many 
interesting addresses made before the so- 
ciety during the past year, including ‘‘ Some 
American Bookmakers,’’ by T. W. Stevens, 
and ‘‘Some Recent Literature of Oliver 
Cromwell, by R. C. H. Catterall. 
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BURNHAM SALE 
—_ 
Opportunities the Late Earl En- 
joyed, but Denied to Pres- 
ent Collectors. 


the recent sale of the Bar- 
Trois collection of manu- 
scripts, secured in 1849 by 
the late Hari of Ashburnham, 
Mr. Hodge, the auctioneer at 
Sotheby's, humorously an- 
nounced that “ Mr. Archer,” 
who gave £1,800 for the beautiful fourteenth 
century manuscript of “San Graal et 
Lancelot du Lac,” was “ just beginning to 
form a library.”’ To obtain this treasure 
this new collector had to pay the highest 
price of the sale—the highest price given at 
auction for any manuscript in recent years, 
in fact—for he had as rival bidders the 
gcunger Quaritch and M. Rahir of Mor- 
gand et Cle. of Paris. Courage and money 
“Mr. Archer" undoubtedly possesses—and 
one is useless without the other—but he 
is commencing at the wrong time, for the 
golden days of collecting have practically 
passed and a new bibliophile is handi- 
capped at the start. 

Bertram, late earl of Ashburnham, had 
Opportunities such as will never be seen 
again. Starting, as he did, in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and pos- 
sessed of exquisite knowledge and judg- 
ment of books, he formed a noble library. 
Always an ardent and sometimes, as in ihe 
case of the Barrois and Libri manuscripts, 
ar unprejudiced collector, he gathered to- 
gether books, armor, coins, pictures, man- 
uecripts—everything that was rare, beauti- 
ful, and curious. In his library, however, 
he took the chiefest pleasure, and in it 
were found the choicest examples obtatn- 
able of Bibles and Testaments, books of 
hours, breviaries, missals, offices, pray- 
ers, and other early religious service books; 
odd and loveiy bindings, the early classics, 
mostly on vellum, and the early literature 
of England, France, Germany, and Spain. 

His manuscripts, however, came next to 
his books, and almost rivalled them for a 
share of his attention. But he bought both 
books and manuscripts with fine discrimi- 
nation, and the result of the public and 
private sales vindicates his good judgment. 
The late Mr. Quaritch (the elder) has said 
in print that the sale of 3,040 manuscripts 
vut of a total of 3,915, sold by the present 
Earl between 1883 and 1887, shows a profit 
of nearly £50,000 on the original outlay. 
The manuscripts of Paul Barrois were a 
very profitable investment, for example. A 
Deputy in the French Chamber and also 
holding an official position, Barrois had 
abundant opportunities to obtain literary 
treasures. Over sixty of his manuscripts 
were stolen from great French libraries, 
and some years ago were secured, through 
purchase, from the present Earl. Barrois, 
it should be said, though, did not procure 
his entire collection solely from this source, 
but at public sales obtained a large number 
of choice things, the sale in 1837 of the 
brary of the Duchesse de Berry (when 
2,578 lots brought 101,358f.) adding, for in- 
stance, many fine mediaeval manuscripts. 

No one knows exactly how much the Earl 
of Ashburnham spent on his magnificent 
collection, but it may truthfully be said 
that the value has been quintupled in 
about three-quarters of a century. The 
Stowe manuscripts, alone, cost £8,000, and 
were sold to the British Museum in 1883 
for £45,000, and one may reckon the same 
ratio in connection with the other manu- 
scripts and the printed books. Twenty 
years ago the entire collecticn could have 
been purchased for £160,000, but that was 
not in the days of Pierpont Morgans and 
Robert Hoes, and the library was dispersed, 
in consequence, in instalments, with the 
result that over £180,000 has been received 
by the lucky inheritor. This sum was ob- 
tained in the followilug manner: 
Stowe manuscripts, (sold to British 

Museum in 1883) £45,000 
166 Libri and Barrois manuscripts 

(bought by Triibner in 1888, all 

save the “ Manesse Liederbuch,”’ 

resold to France) 
Library, first part, 1807............. 
Library, second part, 1807.......... 
Library, third part, 1898... 
Manuscripis called the ‘ Appendix,” 


24,000 
30,151 
18,649 
13,911 


8,495 


1899 . 

S Evangelia Quatuor,” 
with precious -.stones 
sold privately in 1901 by Sotheby). 

Barrois manuscripts, 1001...... 


(manuscript. 
in binding, 
10.000 
cose 38,217 
£183,423 
This table covers the principal sections of 
the Ashburoham collection. In addition, 


there is now safd to be in the possession of 


the present Earl some of the finest of the 
Lébri manuscripts, and these have been cal- 
culated to be worth £30,000. In 1847 the late 
Earl purchased 1,923 manuscripts once 
owned by Libri for £8,000. A large number 
of these have been sold, but the remainder 
includes many finely painted and illumi- 
nated volumes. 

The recent sale has been compared in 
England to the Hamilton sale in 1889, at 
Sotheby's, when ninety-one lots fetched 
£15,189 10s. 6d., but the Ashburnham-Bar- 
roils ssle eclipsed the other in large prices, 
though the average per lot was not so 
h‘gh. The Hamilton collection, consisting 
of ninety-one manuscripts on vellum, illu- 
minated by Anglo-Saxon, Byzantine, 
French, Flemish, Dutch, Burgundian, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish artists of the 
seventh to the seventeenth centuries, in- 


illuminated in gold and colors. The average a, 
of general interest is not so high in the 
Ashburnham-Barrois collection as in the 
Hamilton, but the former is the more im- 
portant in many ways. The Hamilton col- 
lection, when resold for the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, included a number of manuscripts 
not in the original library, and could not 
justly be compared with the Barrois col- 
lection. The latter, wisely secured by 
Ashburnham when it was refused by the 
British Museum, (stupid and lax as all 
public institutions usually are,) is practical- 
ly the best portion of offe of the greatest 
of all libraries to come upon the market, 
and its dispersion is a most important 
event. There are those, of course, who 
would raise the cry of heresy if one de- 
clared that such a sale is more important 
to literature than the publication of a 


dozen popular novels which are speedily | 


forgotten, but it is true, nevertheless; the 
great books of the past are always great— 
the books of the present are rarely worthy 





of the brief day’s fame they fortunately 
enjoy. ROBERT F. RODEN. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and including ing Thursday afternoon. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

BEVEN GREAT AMERICAN POETS. ¢ 
rice Hart. Illustrated. 12mo, Pp. vii.-323 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 90 cents 

THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Literature, 
and Customs of the Jewish People from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. Prepared 
by more than 400 Scholars and Specialists. 
Complete in 12 volumes. Folio. Vol. I. Pp. 
xxxviil.-685-xxxviil. New York: The Funk & 
Wagnalis Company. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE. By Col. John A. Joyce 
2mo. Pp. vii.-218. Illustrated. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely. 

THE WEST STER BIOGRAPHIES. George 
Eliot. By Clara Thomson. 16mo. Pp. xti,-142. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Co. 

THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. Ralph Waldo 
Kimerson By Frank B. Sanborn, iémo. Pp 
xvili.-140. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
75 cents. 


By Beat- 


POETRY, ART, AND GENERAL LITER- 
ATURE. 


EVERY DAY THOUGHTS IN PROSE AND 
VERSE. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 12mo. l'p. 
viil.-345. Chicago: The W. B. Conkey Com- 
pany. 

JOHN GILDART. An Herole Poem. By M. +. 
Henry-Ruffin. Second edition. Small folio. 

52. New York: Willlam H, Young & 
$1.50, 

GOSPEL SERMONS. Country Sermons. Vol. 1V. 
By the Rev. F. Kuegele. 12mo. ["p. vIi.-744. 
Crimora, Va.: The Augusta Publishing Com- 
pany. 

MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENT- 

URY LITERATURE. By George Brandes. In 
six volumes. Vol. I., The Emigrant Litera- 
ture. 8vo. Pp. xv.-198. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
LITTLE BOOK OF TRIBUNE VERSE. A 
Number of Hitherto Uncollected Poems, Grave 
and Gay. By Eugene Field. Collected and 
edited by Joseph G. Brown. Folio, Pp. 255. 
Denver, Col.: Tandy, Wheeler & Co. $1.50. 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1901. Illustrat- 
ing the 188d Exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy. Being the Royal Academy Supplement 
of The Magazine of Art. Large folio. Pp. 
viil.-192, London and New York: Cassel & 
Co., Limited. 

NEW MODES OF THOUGHT. Based upon the 
New Materialism and the New Pantheism. 
Including a Tribute to Edward Drinker Cope. 
By C. T. Stockwell. 12mo. Pp. 150. Boston: 
The James H. West Company. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF MUSIC. 
Hugh A. Clarke. 12mo. Pp. v.-144. 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. cents. 

THB RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM'N. 
Chicago: Henry Olendorf Shepard. 

THE DOWNING LEGENDS. Stories in Rhyme. 
By J. W. De Forest. 12mo. Pp. 206. New 
Haven: The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Com- 
pany. 

THE FLIGHT OF HELEN, and Other Poems. 
By Warren Cheney. 12mo. Pp. @. San 
Francisco, Cal.: Eider & Shepard. 

A CANDLE LIGHT, and Other Poems. By Louis 
Smirnow. 12mo. Pp. 200. New York: The 
Abbey Press, $1. 


By 
New 


Folio. 


TRAVEL AND OUT OF DOOR. 


A PACIFIC COAST VACATION. By Mrs. James 
Edwin Morris. 12mo._ Pp. New York: 
The Abbey Press. $1.50. 

OFFICIAL GUIDE TO NIAGARA FALLS. River 

Scenic, Botanic, Electric, Historic, 

Hydraulic. t6mo. Pp. 311. By 

‘orter. With illustrations by 

Charles D. Arnold. Buffalo: The Matthews- 
Winthrop Works. 

ANTING-ANTING STORIES, and Other Strange 
Tales of _ be ow By Sargent Kayme. 
12mo. Pat Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $ 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. De- 
scribed and illustrated by F. Schuyler Mat- 
thews. Svo. Pp. xv.-320. New York: D, Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


FICTION. 


AN ODD JEWEL. A Postnuptial Tale of a 
World-Wide Passion. By Warren M. Mac- 
12mo. Pp. vi.-150. New York: The 

Press. 50 cents. 
A SUMMER HYMNAL. A Romance of Tennes- 
see. By John Trotwood M . 12mo. Pp. 
wos. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & 


TOM HUSTON'S TRANSFORMATION. By Mar- 
B. Lov 2mo. os 92. 


e. 1 New York: 
no! Abbey Press. 50 cents. 


A FEATHER'S WEIGHT. A Story of Mystery. 
By Amarala Martin. Second edition. 12mo. 
ae New York: The Abbey Press. 50 

cen 
THE oi ORES OF OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


in Italy. Imtroduction by 
Se ao, i 322. New 


THE. TRAVELS OF A WATER DROP, and 
Other Stories. By Mrs. James Edwin Morris. 
12mo. Pp. 99. York: The Abbey Press. 


SHE STANDS ALONB. The Story of Pilate’s 


Vite. By Mari Mark x Ashton, Prastrates. 12mo, 


THE i KIDNAPPS MILLIONAIRES: A ‘STORY 
OF WALL REET AND THE TROPICS. 
By Frederick U, Adams. 12mo. Pp. S04 


York: 


THE “WHITE MAN’S CHANCE. By Abbie Ott- 
ver W Pp. vili.-256. New York: 


F UNCLE JEREMIAH 


Pry, Jr. 
282. Chicago: 

THE IDES OF MARCH. FPiorie Willingham 
Pickard. 1i2mo. Pp. New York: F. 
Tennyson Neely. 

THE OF THE SEA. A Romance. M. 

I2mo. Pp. viit.-474, ow ork: 
Stokes 

wien ve 

New York: 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. Containing the New York 
State Civil Service Rules and Classifications. 
By William Miller Collier. 8vo. Pp. xliv.- 
440. Albany: Matthew Bender. $4.50. 

THE UNVEILING OF THE BUST OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE: in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. October the Seventh, 
1899. Compiled and edited by Charles W. 
Kent. 12mo. Pp. 101. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
J. P. Bell Company. 

DOMESDAY AND FEUDAL STATISTICS 
a Chapter on Agricultural Statistics. 
H. Inman. 12mo. Pp. xi.-161. 
Elliot Stock 

NEW EDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN TAL- 
MUD. By Michael Robkinson. Vol. L, Tract 
Sabbath. &vo Pp. xxxiv.-182. New York: 
The New Talmud Publishing Company. 

THE WISDOM OF PASSION; or, The Motives 
of Human Nature By Salvarona. 12mo. Pp 

The Mystic River Book Com- 


With 
By / 
London: 
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pany 
AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC QUESTIONS. By 
Pp. xi.-528. 


John B&B. Henderson, Jr. S8vo. _ 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


LA SERRIE DE NOS JOURS. Etude Politique 
et Econumique. J. Hogge. 12mo. Pp. 102. 
Bruxelles: Librairie Filk Fils. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN MISSISSIPPI 
Gilford Garner. 8vo. Pp. Xv. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


ELECTRIC SPARKS. Electricity in All Its 
Branches and Applications. International Vest 
Pocket Library Edition. By Prof. James A. 
Beaton. Illustrated. 16mo. Pp. vi.-272. Chi- 
cago: Laird & Lee. 


THE INTERNATIONAL VEST POCKET LI 
BRARY. Webster’s Dictionary English- 
French, English-German, English-Spanish. 
Four volumes, 16mo. Pp. about 275 per vol- 
ume. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 


LEE'S CYCLOPEDIC QUESTION SETTLER. 
By Prof. James A. Beaton. 16mo, The In- 
ternational Vest Pocket Library. Pp. 238. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE HOLLAND SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK. 1901. Folio. Pp. xv.-220. Pre- 
pared by the Secretary, Theodore M. Banta. 


WINSLOW'S NATURAL ARITHMETIC. By 
Isaac O. Winslow. In three volumes. 12mo., 
Book I., 256 pages, 30 cents. Book II., 27 
pages, 40 cents. ‘Book III., 303 pages, 50 
cents, New York: The American Book Com- 


pany 
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* The Inheritors.”* 


Not long ago Mr. Conrad was catalogued 
as ‘‘a writer of sea tales.” Whoever takes 
up “ The Inheritors”’ under the impression 
thet he has in store one of those masterly 
studies of the sea and sailors which de- 
lighted us in “The Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus” will lay it down half, or, more prob- 
ably, a fourth, read, and with the sense of 
being cheated, unless he is carried forward 
by the authors’ power to visualize and 
realize what they frankly admit on the 
title page is ‘“‘An Extravagant Story.” 
The final verdict pronounced by this un- 
willing reader will depend upon his capa- 
city to enjoy satire of a subtle and highly 
finished order—directed, if he is an Eng- 
lishman, against some of the most cher- 
ished traditions and achievements of his 
country—and upon whether he is more in- 
terested in event for event's sake or for 
its potential and psychological relation to 
man. 

The plot of the story, which has to do 
with colonization and development, the 
fortunes of an unsuccessful novelist, and 
the intrigues of an unscrupulous young 
woman, is, on the face of it, neither orig- 
inal nor pleasant. But the treatment is 
fresh and unconventional, and Mr. Con- 
rad’s power of characterization, a poetic 
realism not unlike that of Turgeniev, and 
his sensitive appreciation of the conflict- 
ing subtleties of human motive and con- 
duct, make the story actual and effective. 

The tale moves swiftly and conclusively 
to a dramatic and wholly dissatisfying 
climax, but it is not the plot or the skill 
with which it is worked out that interests 
us, but the people who develop it and 
through whom it is developed. They are 
drawn “from the life.’ Churchill, the 
man of letters thrust into political leader- 
ship, the modest, high-minded English gen- 
tleman whose political support is finally 
won by his own distrust of his motives in 
withholding it, and who disposes of his 
political future with a gentle “ one is tied 
down in ‘these matters,” is as living and 
down in these matters,” is a living and lov- 
able personality. The same breadth and 
delicacy of portraiture are shown in Gran- 
ger of Etchingham, the novelist whose work 
is not too bad, but too good, to bring him 
fame—or bread. He is appallingly like 
what any self-absorbed idealist might be- 
come under the monotony of continued un- 
success suddenly subjected to the stress 
of policy or passion. Churchill's suffering 
will be that “all the traditional ideas of 
honor, glory, conscience have been com- 
mitted to the upholding of a gigantic and 
atrecious fraud."" The pang of Granger's 
extremity is for himself. It is not the 
harm he has done others—it is himself he 
bemoans—only himself that matters. Like 


Lord Jim, his tragedy is that he was Talse 
to hie standards at the supreme moment. 

“The Inheritors’’ is more than a clever 
study of contemporary manners, morals, 
and ideals. Mr. Conrad sees the significant 
facts of life and character. If he some- 
times flashes before us what we have 
fondly hoped was a private view, he does 
it without malice or coarseness.. The book 
lacks the emotional power of “ Lord Jim,”’ 
but it is clean, vigoreus, and not machine 


made. 
mamectinncoan 

A gentleman who is said to hold a re- 
sponsible position in the Library of Con- 
greas has contributed a timely article of 
‘Photographers and the Copyright Law” 
for the current number of The Photo- 
graphic Times. This is an elucidation of 
one of the most important questions per- 
taining to | pagans and amateur pho- 
tography. The has been carefully 
gone over by the chief of the application 
division, an authority on copyright law, and 


Boston: 
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HARPER’S 


Good Books for 
Summer Holidays 


Last year Wwe published twenty-one of our 
best copyrighted novels by fatnous authors, 
in substantial red cloth, ornamental bind- 
ings, and sold these books, for which you 
would ordinarily pay $1.50, for 73 cents 
each. The books had such a success that 
we have just added nine more to ihe list. 
The new titles are: 


PERLYCROSS 
By R. D. Blackmore 


TRILBY 


By George da Maurier 


MRS. DINES’S JEWELS 
By W. Clark Russell 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


By Henry James 


VIRGINIA OF VIRGINIA 
By Amelie Rives 


A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDER- 
NESS 


By Lilian Bell 


riRS. KEITH’S CRIME 
By Mrs. W. K. Clifford 


THE AZTEC TREASURE-HOUSE 
By Thomas A. Janvier 


TRE LAST RECRUIT OF CLARE’S 
By S. R. Keightley 


ALL HANDSOMELY BOUND IN RED 
CLOTH, ROUGH EDGES, AND GILT 
TOP, WITH FRONTISPIECE POR- 
TRAITS OF THE AUTHORS. 


75 cents each 


If you Want the other books in this series, 
ask your bookseller for ‘‘ Harper’s Popular 
J2mo’s.”” The list includes some of the 
best names in Enqlish literature. The 

are all of a handy size and are just the sort 
of reading to take with you on your va- 
cation. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, N. Y. 





The Royal Game of 


GOLF 


A portfolio of seven beautiful hand colored 
prints, on Ja paper, which show accurate 
costumes of players during the rei; of 

harles Il., James I., Elizabeth, Anne, e 


IlL., etc. 
Sise 16x24 inches, Price, $7.50 
Price, $1.50 


Single Prints, 
The Cup Races 


A superb collection Pp thirty-five wash 
drawings, showing the most interesting 
features of the Races for the America’s oT 
and including fine res of Shamrock 
Constitution and Independence. 

Printed on heavy plate paper, attractively 
bound in blue boards. 

Price, $3.50 


Size [1x16 inches. 


R. H. RUSSELL 
3 WEST 29TH ST., NEW YORK. 


The Origin of Republican 


Form of Government in 
the United States 


OSCAR S. STRAUS, 
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MERIT AND SUCCESS. 

We have not the pleasure of knowing 
*“ Holland,” the New York correspondent 
of The Philadelphia Press. But, from a 
recent letter of his, we should infer that 
he has what the lively Gaul would de- 
scribe as “an acquaintance with things,” 
and that he is not entirely whirled off 


his feet by a literary success. 
In a recent letter to his journal he 


takes up the provocative text of Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell, a text so pro- 
vocative that everybody concerned may 
be said to have had, already, his “say” 
about it. The text is not new. Long be- 
fore it was announced by the President 
whom his 
describe as 


of Cornell, a genial cynic, 
friends accustomed to 
“the brightest man in New York,’ in- 
quired: “ We have in this country 70,000, 
(or 700,000, whatever the number may 


have been,) so-called Bachelors of Arts. 


are 


Well, where are the arts?” 
It is a searching question, whether it 


be put cynically and epigrammatically, 
in the manner of the speaker just quoted, 
or more ponderously, in the manner of 
the President of Cornell. Here is Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who looks all 
our educational apparatus, admires it 
and approves it, and would like to take 
it home. 
in his friendly and gentlemanlike way, 
just what our native critics say. Where 
are the arts? Mr. Harrison tells us, in 
effect, that with twice as many writers 
of DPnglish, even “ per capita,” we do 
pot produce so many writers of English 
who command the attention of the Eng- 
lish-reading world as the much smaller 


number of the “ old sod.” 
We have to own that this is quite true. 


And, patriotically, we have to ask why it 
Our friend whom we are taking 


over 


And yet he says, in effect, and 


is true. 
for a text partly helps us. 
that with really reading people an inter- 
est in a book implies an interest in thean- 
thor, whereas, with unliterary readers, the 
two things are quit distinct. A book may 
have an enormous success, a non-literary 
book, and the people who have made the 
success, by buying the book, may not 
care any more about the author than if 
he were a drummer from Chicago who 
happened to be the seller of some wares 
that appealed to their sense of something, 
To psychologize 


He points out 


whatever it might be. 
the taste of non-literary readers is a task 
that has attracted many writers. Among 
others, it has appealed to James Payn 
and to Robert Louis Stevenson. The lat- 
ter, a literary writer if ever there was 
one, managed to appeal to an unliterary 
public his ‘Treasure Island,” if 
with nothing else. But upon the whole it 
seems safe to say, with our foreign crit- 


with 


that our enormous and omnivorous 
reading public, and the 
cesses”’’ that it makes, have simply noth- 
ing at all to do with the literary merits 
of the writers into whose purses they put 


money, nothing at all to do with litera- 


ics, 


“great suc- 


ture. 
SSL EAT 


HOW REVIVALS ARE WORKED. 

There is little doubt in the minds of 
thoughtful and discriminating students 
of English literature that better novels 
have been published in the past, had 
their brief success, an@ ‘gone on to ob- 
livion without becoming exactly classic, 
than are produced to-day and by dint of 
clever presentation rapidly climb into nu- 
merous editions. But how to get the pub- 
lic to read these grand old stories is the 
There is no attraction in the 
term oo fac simile” al- 
lures only the collector. 


question. 
“reprint ’’; while 
Again any at- 
tempt to present old texts in the form 
of the day, rebuked by the first reviewer 
into whose hands the new-old book falls, 
is condemned by the public in advance, 
who instantly recollect that the book is 
to be had at their favorite library for the 
asking. 

In these circumstances the great suc- 
cess of a new edition of George Croly’s 
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“ Salathiel, a Story of the Past, the Pres- 
ent, and the Future,” first published in 
1827, is certainly remarkable. To be 
sure, the text is presented with twenty 
full-page half tones, including a frontis- 
piece in color by T. De Thulstrup, intelli- 
gently conceived and strikingly executed; 
but neither this feature nor the intro- 
ductory letter by the author of “ Ben- 
Hur,” we belieyg, would have been suffi- 
cient to awaken the strong public inter- 
est in the book which certainly now pre- 
vails; nor would the modernization of 
the text have aroused public curiosity 


sufficiently. All these elements counted, | 


of course, when the public began to read 
the book, but they did not, in the very 


nature of things, inspire its initial enthu- | 
| Sparks’s misconception of the duty of a 


siastic reception. 


The story of the wandering Jew who | 


was doomed to live upon earth until the 
second coming has formed an attractive 
theme for several writers, notably Goethe 
and Eugene Sue, since the legend first 


appeared in the chronicle of Maithew of | 


Paris in the thirteenth century. But Fa- 
ther Croly combined a fine imagination 
with no of historical 
knowledge, and produced a book whose 
human interest, romance, and variety in 
episode well appeal to the desires of the 


small amount 


average reader of to-day. 

Starting with this belief, the publishers 
labeled the with 
tractive title, *‘ Tarry Thou Till I Come,” 
and embellished it with the features 
above noted, which caused the public to 


work a new and at- 


give it an instant and most cordial hear- 
ing, which rendered naught the subse- 
quent intelligence that it was an old book 
in a new garb. In the meantime, the De 
Thulstrup-Wallace edition of Father 
Croly’s story of the wandering Jew has 
an intrinsic which the 
shortcomings of the original and empha- 


value lessens 


sizes its merits. 


A HINT TO BIOGRAPHERS. 


It has been the duty—and sometimes 
the pleasure—of the present writer to 
read much biography and a good deal 
of history, the former in a somewhat 
systematic way and for special purposes. 
He in this manner accumulated a 
certain resentment against a considera- 
ble number of able and generally useful 
authors for a fault that is as easily 
avoided as it is annoying and irksome in 
its effect, the failure to knit their work 
into a continuous fabric by the judicious 


has 


use of dates. 

To be followed with ease and clearness, 
any 
especially 


snd to be retained with accuracy 
and firmness, a_ story, the 
story of a life, must be strung upon some 
thread, and while there are threads of 
importance as great and sometimes even 


greater, there is none so useful and so 


nearly indispensable as that of time. It | 


is the besetting temptation of us all to 
form a pretty definite notion of the life 
and character of a man who has passed 
from our immediate acquaintance, and 
to apply that notion to his career as a 
whole. It is easy so to do. It saves a 
lot of that troublesome exercise of the 
intellect required to weigh a number of 
varying and often conflicting facts. It 
is agreeable to our inveterate tendency 


toward pronounced likes or dislikes. This | 
| tained by him through his connections in 


temptation is fostered especially in the 
reader of a biography in which the pas- 
"sage of time is not clearly kept before 
him. If he is not aided and even com- 
pelled to note the age of the man he is 
studying at the time of his most marked 
actions, the impression becomes fused in 
his mind and he misses the most signifi- 
cant elements in the portrait he is seek- 
ing. 

Doubtless there is a tendency of this 
sort in the minds also of most writers of 
biography. It is easy for them, even 
after a good deal of hard study, to form 
a general conception of their subject, 
and not at all easy to keep themselves to 
the trying task of tracing the develop- 
ment of the subject, the changes, and 
often the almost irreconcilable changes 
that take place from youth to maturity, 
and later. For the writer, as for the 
reader, one obvious protection against 
this tendency is to keep clearly before 
the mind the one all-important element 
of time. Some of us can remember that 
when “The Virginians” was first pub- 
lished in this country there was a good 
deal of murmuring about the picture it 
contained of George Washington, and the 
narrative of his hardly prevented duel 
with Harry Esmond over his supposed 
love affair with their widowed mother, 
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| rected. Thackeray, 
| genius, drew for us the yeung soldier, 


| and wearied with the process. 





| forces. 
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Yet nothing that has been written of 
Washington was truer to the man as we 
now know him, thanks to the infinite 
pains with which the work of the faith- 
ful and polished Sparks has been cor- 
with the insight of 


weighted with cares beyond his years, a 
little stiff and awkward under them, a 
little mOody and self-absorbed, but with 


| the fiery and @nder heart of youth, 


quite ready to fall heavily in love, and 
very sensitive as to his rights to that re- 


| speet with which he treated others. The 


Washington of Sparks was born at least 
forty years old; and it was Sparks’s hero 
that most Americans thought they knew. 

The impression that was inherent in 


often results from a writer's 
persistent neglect of dates. The 
is forced to take the writer's general es- 


historian 
reader 


and if he wishes to correct it, 
the evolution of the 
ject, he is impeded, bothered, confused, 
A benevo- 
the publishing 
would find much to justify him 


timate, 


and to trace sub- 


lent dictator in world 
in re- 
be 


on 


quiring every successive year to 


printed in the margin of the page 
which Ks 


would be a defective substitute for really 


occurrences are recorded. It 


consecutive and constructive narrative. 
but it be 
would help the reader to form what often 


would worth something. It 
the writer seems to lack, a correct idea 
of the passing of time and to make due 


application of its effect. 


MR. STILLMAN. 


No one who saw much of the late Will- 
iam J. Stillman could fail to like him, how- 
ever one might differ with him in matters 
sociological. With 
trifle dogmatic, 


artistic, political, and 


his pen he was always a 


but in argument he was rather glad than 
otherwise to meet a different opinion from 
his his optimism made him 
hopeful of 


may 


own, siace 


converting his opponent. It 


have been a premonition of his end 
that caused him to publish the entertaining 
book of his life, entertaining to his friends 
as well es the public, although the former 
could tell of things that 


happened to him 


which were more picturesque than any he 


| has recited, but are too personal even for 


autobiography. Who could have sur- 
that it he, all the 


suitors for the hand of the Greek lady in 


an 


mised would be among 


London, who should win a beauty and an 
artist, over whom all the English aesthete: 
were raving? And yet she chose the some- 
what fincouth, careless, happy-go-lucky but 
brilliant American, although he 
widower with a brood of 


was a 
young children 
Stillman was too earnest and one-sided a 
man to realize that in the Cretan struggle 
with Turkey there might be something to 
As 


served in 


be said for Turkey. an American 


that 
Cretans against the Turks 


volunteer, who war with 
the 
* Stillman’s consulate was a hot-bed of in- 
the Turks,”’ said it 


spoke in warm terms of the 


remarked: 


trigue against laugh- 


ing, while he 
aid Stillman had given him while up in the 
hills with the Klephts pursuing a guerrilla 
war against the troops from Egypt, which 
the Turkish 
at last from his consulate 


composed a large part of 
Ousted 
by the complaints of the Turks, he had no 
sooner taken up his residence in Florence 
than he began to work just as energetical- 
ly for unification of Italy, 


the agitators with valuable knowledge, ob- 


the supplying 


A firm believer in Mazzini and 
Cavour, like the literary and artistic Lon- 
don he knew so well, bred indeed in belief 
in them along with the 


Britons of mark, 


London. 


and 
literary his 
friends, he carried forwurd his love of Italy 
into a hard and fast trust in Crispi, the 
Sicilian genius, successively flattered by 
and flattering Bismarck and Caprivi; nor 
do Crispi’s fiascos, his unlucky squander- 
ing of Italy’s resources in the attempt to 
keep up with the Triple Alliance, and, his 
terrible mistakes in Africa seem ever to 
have daunted Stillman or caused him to 
doubt Crispi’s gréatness. So determined 
a friend or foe was he, once he had taken 
a line of action. 

Starting out in life to be an artist, he was 


Americans 
who were 


| not patient enough to plod along. His mind 


worked too rapidly. Even as a critic he lack- 
ed patience and poise: There was something 
of the Richard Burton in Stillman—dissatis- 
fied, grumbling, yet delightful old Dick 
Burton, who passed many years of his life 
in Consular positions, and made a name 
for himself in ways he little thought of 
when he set forth in life. It was odd 
enough that Stillman, an American, should 
become the regular correspondent of The 
London Times and die a pensioner of that 
great journal. Yet his knowledge of Amer- 
ica and the Levant, his acquaintance with 
art and letters, his personal relations with 
the Greek banking houses, made him a 
most valuable man, not to speak of his 
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thorough understanding of the situation of 
Quirinal and Vatican in the sometimes se- 
rious, sometimes rather burlesque, war- 
fare between Bianchi and Neri. He 

been Consul of the United States at Rome 
during the civi: war. His return to Italy 
and finally to Rome as the correspondent 
of The London Times was the résult of all 
this acquisition of knowledge concerning 
men and things. Like Ulysses, whose 
tracks about the Aegean he tried to follow 
in a. memorable book, he had seen many 
cities and men, but he hardly came up té 
the standard of Ulysses with respect to 
diplomatic action and the ability to. steer 
safely between warring men. His letters 
to The Times managed to give great con- 
cern in Rome. The good-will of Britons has 
always been a serious matter with Italy 
since they have controlled the Mediterra- 
nean, and The Times formed public opinioa 
in the British Islands as no other publica- 
tion, Stillman became a much- 
talked-of man in Rome, where people know 
each other pretty well, and for the most 
part have plenty of time to gossip. It was 
curious to how he managed to stir 


the Romans up; indeed, it was instructive 
in the 


Hence 


see 


niceties of the Tuscan tongue as 


spoken by a Roman mouth to listen to the 
epithets 


bestowed on him by 


his views. As he 
not 


those who 
disliked grew older his 
did gather honey, and affairs in 


Italy hardly warranted a rose-colored view 
of politics 


pen 


But the Romans born and the 
Romans the 
way he attributing a 
that he 
sourness of mind 


adoptive complained of 
‘narsty said it,” 


good deal said to a constitutional 


As a littérateur he had some success, in 
spite of “the combative that pcs- 
the flowing, 
which often roused opposition in the read- 
er, instead of persuading him. 
contend, with 
which hampered him as artist, writer, and 
Not for him the glory of 
discovering in Crete the epoch-making re- 
mains of Knossos which are 
ight the 


spirit 


sessed him when ink was 


He had to 


however, narrow 


means, 
irche ecologist 
about to cast 


the 
sterious islanders who 


on Story of Ulysses and 


Pheacians, those mys 


have troubled all 


the Homeridians down to 
the present day 


while he 


He had no patrimony to 
prepared a work that 
But, accord- 
fought the fight like a 


live on 
would bring him an income 
‘ng to his light, he 
nan. 

Stillman of 


New York followed the path 
of Count 


Rumford of New Hampshire and 
West of 
hewing out for 


Benjami i 
senjamin Pennsylvania, while 


himself a career in Europe 


hv fe { s 
by his industry and inborn talents, or. to 


speak of later men, Whistler and sargent 


and who might be 


other artists 


named, 


Nowadays é ri 
ywadays the American does nov@gind ar- 


rayed against 


Stillman found 


him so much 


Perhaps in 


prejudice ag 
this ventury 
it will be increasingly easy for our fellow- 


countrymen to win recognition. It cannot 


be said of Stillman that he made his own 
path smooth by On the 

re 
he had a very genius for getting 
into controversies But there 
cor in his criticism, and ey 


politic behavior. 


contrary, 


Was no ren- 


*n those ho re- 
jected his views of politics, literature and 


art wished him well 
URE 
John Oxenham, author of the 
recent novel, ‘Our Lady of De- 
liverance,” which was suggested 
to him by the Dreyfus case. was 
born in Manchester, England. He is, how- 
ever, well acquainted with the United 
States, though he has not as yet used this 
country for “ copy.” 
two years in New 
and later traveled 
States. 
as a 


Inspired 
by 
Dreyfus. 


He at one time spent 
York City and Canada, 
through our Southern 
He began to write for pleasure and 
distraction from other matters, he 
told an interviewer the other day. “ The 
delight of it grew upon me, ‘as the appe- 
tite comes in eating.’ I have no tale of 
hardships, since I not writing for a 
living. What I enjoyed producing, other 
folks seemed to enjoy perusing, and were 
even willing to pay for. Eventually I took 
my courage in both hands, and climbed out 
of the mud of business life on to clean 
rock. If I have not climbed high, I have 
at all events climbed clean, and, all being 
well, I intend to climb higher. I am north 
country, but the wrong side of the border. 
All the same my pleasantest associations 
are with the west coast, and I used to 
tramp it with a knapsack from Dunoon to 
Fort William with an enjoyment that fs still 
fresh to me. Then I spent some years in 
Brittany; lived even in the small stone 
house above the weir overlooking the 
chiteau—though it is not called Cour-des- 
Comptes; and my host was Prudent Vaurel, 
and though the latter name is not his, 
the personality is. I can hear his great 
roaring laugh at this moment as he threat- 
ens Boulet with the water. I had the 
chance of seeing a good deal of the Conti- 
nent, from Stockholm down to Genoa, and 
fairly well all that lies between, and footed 
it to and from in Switzerland, both in 
Summer and in Winter, which is far better. 
Then business matters took me to America 
and Canada for a couple of years. I name 
all this simply because I consider that, all 
unwittingly, it was as good training as I 
could possibly have had. Since then I was 
many years in London, and the roar of 
Fleet Street and the Strand is still in my 
ears. It is more tuneful—say, rather less 
inharmonious—at a distance than when 
one is in it,” 


was 
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OUR CA BLE LETTER. 

Latest Items About the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers. 
Dispatch to THE NEw YORK 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Copyright, 





win Smith of Toronto ar- 

gues in to-day’s Times in 

favor of a uniform copy- 

- right law for the whole 
=" British Empire and a com- 
mon adherence to the Berne Convention. 
Through hfm and similar writers are the 
resolutions, qufetly passed by the Pub- 
lishers’ Congress last month in Leipsic 
likely to become widely known. He fails, 


why everything else 
needful should not be effected by a pri- 
vate arrangement under the protection 
of the law. While he wishes full jus- 
tice done the Canadian book trade his 
paramount object is the encouragement 
of literature, not the book industry. He 
says: “ The real and questionable griev- 
ance in the case of Canada and Great 
Britain alike is tke manufacturing clause 
of the United States which sacrifices the 
interests of literature and of justice to 
those of a mechanical trade.” Moreover, 
he declares that he has always regrétted 
that Great Britain signed that arrange- 
ment. 


however, to see 


Constable will publish in the Autumn a 
biography of the late Dr. Pasteur by R. 


Valery Ridot, which will include a great 
deal of correspondence with English 


physicians and scientists. The same 
house will also bring out the first Eng- 
lish translation of Merejokowski's novel, 
“The Death of the Gods,” treating of the 
career of Julian the Apostate. ~Herbert 
Trench, the translator of the work, con- 
tributes a preface in appreciation of the 
Russian, Merejokowski’s first literary 
work ‘consisted of translations from the 
Greek of Aeschylus and Euripides; he 
then took up the study of the gnostics 
and the fathers of the Eastern Church. 





craze for first editions 
collectors grew into an 
a rare copy of the 


The present 
among book 
amusing contest for 
first edition of ‘“ Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide,” at an auction here this week, 
when the coveted volume was knocked 
down for $35. It bears the date of 1839. 
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“Young Barbarians” is the title of 
Ian Maclaren’s new book of school stor- 


ies. His ‘Life of the Master,” with 
handsome colored illustrations, will be 
published in the Autumn in America Ly 


McClure, Phillips & Co., through whose 
commission he undertook the work. 





The Duke of Argyll, having completed 
the official and authoritative life of the 
late Queen, has also sent in a new book 
to Hodder & Stoughton, who will bring 
it out in early Autumn. The subject 
and the title of this work have not yet 
been divulged. 


Frank T. Bullen, with his family, will 
sail Aug. 1 for Boston, returning 
Sept. 11. 


It is reported to-day that the author 
of the notable series of war papers 
which have been appearing in Black- 
wood'’s Magazine over the signature of 
“Linesman” is Col. Hugh G. Grant, C. 
B. Col, Grant is a veteran of the Indian 
wars who began his career in the famous 
Seaforth Highlanders and who is now 
in command of the regimental districts 
of Fort George and Inverness; he is a 
son of Field Marshal Sir Patrick Grant. 








Rosaline Masson, a dayghter of David 
Masson, besides doing most of the work 
for the new cyclopedia of the Nelsons, 
has finished a novel, which Hodder & 
Stoughton will publish this Fall. Prof. 
Masson's health has greatly improved, 
but he can as yet do no work. 





Maurice Hewlett has nearly completed 
his eagerly awaited volume of “ New 
Canterbury Tales.”” His dramatization, 
with the help of Mr. Sutro, of “ Richard 
Yea-and-Nay ” seems to hang fire, 


The Rev. James Adderley, long an An- 
glican monk, who lately emerged into the 
world and accepted a London living at 
St. Mark's, Marylebone Road, is a son 
of Lord Norton and the author of an 
extraordinary novel, ‘‘ Stephen Remarx,” 
which was widely read bere a few years 
ago. > 


The complete, unabridged title of Al- 
bert Chevalier’s already noted volume 
of personal reminiscences will be ‘“ Be- 
fore I Forget: The Autobiography of a 
Chevalier d’Industrie.” 








Yvette Guilbert is also about to publish 
her reminiscences, detailing the miseries, 
hopes, despairs, and triumphs of a singer 
of a Parsian Café chantant. 


John Lane of the Bodley Head declares 
that the sale of Herbert Paul's volume 
of collected papers, with which you are 
doubtless well acquainted in America, 
equals that of a popular novel. Paul is 
a leader writer of The Daily News whose 
unsigned work is often attributed to An- 
drew Lang. His volume “ Men and Let- 
ters” has caused a measurable run in 
the bovk stores on the novels of Disraeli, 
the poems of Grey; and Gibbon's history. 


Sir. Edwin Arnos ew epic in the 












Bulwer, Tennyson, Brougham, Macin- 
tosh, Lewis, Taylor, Hamilton, Maine, 
- May, Dilke, Lyell, Baker, Alison, Burton, 
Stephen, Helps, Irving, Alma-Tadema, 
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here, and 
the critics, 
the rapid change of scene and the rich 
variety of incident which character‘ze 
this story of the circumnavigation 
Africa, in COU B. C. 


is generally well 


of 





"he Goupils of Paris will publish in 
November an elaborately illustrated lite 
of Marie Louise, by Frédéric Masson, 
containing much hitherto unpublished 
matter and many fetters, in limited 
high-priced edition. a D. 
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SOCIAL LITERARY DESERTS 

Mr. the July 
“ Easy of New 


accepted sense— 





discourses in 
of the 


in the 


Howells 
Chair” failure 
York “ society,” 
that is, 


entertain one another- 


our people of great wealth who 
-and what he calls 
“the best company ’’—the representatives 
of 


other higher callings—to assimilate. 


and 
He 


takes as his text Mr. Depew's regret that 


achievement in literature, art, 


‘our millionaire exclusives refuse to let 


in, upon a social equality, these repre- 


sentatives of intelligent achievement”; 
he notes an attempt to break down the 
dif- 


in 


barrier that failed, he contrasts the 


ference to be noted, in this respect, 
the best English society, 


to the excluded the possibility of-retalia- 


and he offers 


tion, by refusing to invite or receive any 
of the We do 
not efficacy of 
to 
point out the real reason why English 
society of the best class, titled and rich, 
“representatives of 
ment, and York 
which believes that it monopolizes that 
title, does not. 

The cause is to be found in the differ- 
ence that distinguishes these two social 
organizations, in the of 
the old rule that companionship rests 
on a similarity of tastes. The present 
New York “ society "' is made up of men 
and their families who have 
large wealth. 


‘millionaire exclusives.” 
propose to discuss the 


this means of revenge, but we wish 


receives achieve- 


why New society, 


and operation 


in recent 
years acquired In doing 
this they have not had time to acquire 
anything else. Their children have been 
taught that the business office was the 
place of greatest opportunity, and they 
have followed in thgir parents’ footsteps, 
to be taught either how to make a big 
fortune for themselves or how to care for 
the one that will come to them by inher- 
itance. This society is therefore to-day 
entirely bare of men who have estab- 
lished for themselves a reputation among 
“representatives of achievement,” ex- 
cept the achievement of money making. 
They are gifted with large judgment in 
regard to business ventures, but scarce- 
ly one of them is what we would call 
well-read, and we do not recall more 
than one of their names which appears 
in our reviews even, and not more than 
one that is set down among the list of 
American authors. Throw such men 
among a company of authors and paint- 
ers, and not only would they not be en- 
tertained by the probable course of con- 
versation, but they would soon be com- 
pelled to acknowledge to themselves an 
infertority that would be offensive to 
their pride. How natural the result! 
English society is much more thor- 
oughly equipped. There is, of course, a 
hereditary rank that gives precedence in 
many matters, but this rank is not ex- 
clusive in the sense that the millionaire 
society of New York is exclusive, be- 
cause it contains in itself and reverences 
s representatives of achievement” in all 
the higher callings. More than this, so 
thoroughly does it appreciate such 
achievement that it is constantly taking 
into its own titled company men who 
achieve a recognized fame. In other 
words, English society appreciates 
achievement because it has achieved. 
Look at some of the names which a 
hasty giance at the list of English liter- 
ary lights contains, without any attempt 
to make a complete or classified exhibit, 
and the explanation of literary popular- 
ity in the best English society becomes 
apparent at once; Lord John Russell, the 
Earl of Derby, the Duke of Argyll, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Earl Stanhope, 
the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Houghton, 
Lord Neayes, Lord John Manners, and, 
to glance further back, Lord Byron. And 
what a company there is of those whom 
this “society” has been glad to take 
into its titled ranks—Scott, Macaulay, 


! 
received by 
who comment favorably upo | 
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1 


the stage, all are accepted by this “ so- 
ciety " as a field for new recruits if only 
the candidates have achieved. 


corrsidering is all on a dead level except 
that of 
others. 


members have 
The “first lady” 
a standard book, 


some its more 


money than 


may never have read 


much less composed one; but her place 


will be unchallenged if her family bank 


account is the largest, her parlor and 


ballroom the biggest, and her right to 
select her guests the least disputed. The 
English drawing room may contain a 


hundred millionaires, but if of these 


dred, ten, in addition, have acquired lit- 


erary fame, the other ninety have to ac- 


knowledge to themselves a sort of infe- 
riority 
fied. 

means 
| titled 
achieved, 


and an aspiration that is ungrati- 

The of 
who conversing 

has 


is not embarrassed over his in- 


moderate 
with 
himself 


untitled guest 
stands 


millionaire who 


“ 


ability to make his “ party call 


own carriage, with coachman and foot- 


man, and has no fear that the younger 
noble who is glancing at the talkers is 
wondering why the man of title gives his 
time to so humble a companion. 

We would look, therefore, for a break- 


ing down of the present narrow bounda- 





ries of our society of wealth, not to any 


system of boycott, such as Mr. Howells 


sarcastically proposes, but to a develop- 





and a manifestation of lit- 
wealthy people. 


please,) taste, 
erary ability among our 
| rae 
some of our men of wealth who do not as- 
pit 
arship 
| indication that culture is appreciated by 
them. Most of these people, too, already 
recognize the advantage of giving their 
scons education. After a while 
some of these sons will “ do something ” 
literature or art or the like—some- 
we mean, which will 


vast gifts to colleges and libraries py 


‘e to reputations in literature or schol- 


themselves are an encouraging 


a college 


in 
thing of real value, 
cause the hand of fellowship to be ex- 
tended to them by the truly great. When 
that time comes, and such a man enters 
his father’s dining hall, he will be a step 
higher than his fellow-millionaires, and 
they will know it. Some other rich man 
will have a son who will then be encour- 
aged to look for success outside the 
counting room, and, when once a founda- 
tion of this kind is laid, and wealth rec- 
ognizes merit in its own ranks, there will 
be a stretching out of hands to greet it 
elsewhere, and the socia] domination of 
the dollar will be ended. Moreover, mill- 
jonaires will then, in Mr. Carnegie’s 
phrase, have something “to retire to” 
as well as something “to retire from.” 
Meanwhile, it is useless to try forcible 
means to break down existing barriers, 
as did the Great Lady whom Mr. How- 
ells tells about. Let us choose our nat- 
ural companions, and not be envious of 
others who do the same. The situation 
at present is best as it is, and it should 
contain no material for heart-burnings. 


aeraeencn 
Half a Century of Cartoons. 


The retirement of Sir John Tenniel from 
his post as cartoonist in chief on London 
Punch gave his friends a chance to honor 
him in a way that must have left him as 
“pleased as Punch.”” With Mr. Balfour, 
the leader of the Tory Party in the House 
of Commons, as Chairman, and the Ameri- 
can Ambassador on the list of speakers, 
there was little more for the venerable ar- 
tist to hope for or desire, unless the new 
King should have sent him some token of 
regard such as under similar circumstances 
the German Emperor would have done. 
Representatives of the Royal Academy and 
the British stage, of the various ranks of 
titled men, of British literature and music, 
assembled to bid the veteran caricaturist 
godspeed, although many of those present 
had been at one time or other the sport of 
his pencil, 

John Tenniel holds his place in the affec- 
tion of English-reading people because he 
carried on the tradition of Doyle, Leech, 
and Keene by thinking more of the feelings 
of the persons he caricatured than the 
amusement a reader might gain from a 
severe treatment of them. None of the con- 
tributors to Punch were artists first of all, 
then wits, then*diplomats; but they re- 
versed the order, starting with diplomacy, 


which avolds shocking people by crude 
statements and violence of any kind, and 
then sup ying 5 a kindly sort of wit, and 
only in the offering art to a 
class of porte tne who never its ab- 
sence, was dué to the syndi- 
cate method be aetlitng a cartoon. 
el discussed each 


ni _. with the 
other editors of Sea ane 
their views influenced his. “Merciful 









ity to express 
the 1 


B four yemarines be 61d. not. b i 
the satire of ' 


that" 


ment of literary (or artistic, or what you | 
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The New York “society” that we are | 


hun- | 


al 


: ‘ | Pry . 
in his | Punch 


} the 


} and capable of outlasting the 






has been connected with Punch, 
remarked the Chairman, no man could re- 
| proach him with having lapsed into even 
a trace of vulgarity. No acerbity or venom 
} can be found in his works; the great cause 


years he 


of peace, humanity, and civilization has 
| always been furthered by his efforts. Llis 
fcartoons will reflect the history of the 

world from week to week and prove in- 
| Valuable hereafter to historians and stu- 
' dents of the past. And the Chairman 
| wound up by proposing the health of the 


guest of the evening as 


‘*the great artist 


| 
| 
|} and the great gentleman.” 
| Reverse the order, and there js no cne 
| who would care to criticise the toast. 
| Americans are not apt to enjoy the polit- 
ical funmaking of Punch, tinding the 
jokes on the classes and masses more to 
their taste, which is natural enough, see- 
| ing that British politics, when not inter- 
| national, is a weariness to outsiders. Dick- 
; ens, with his racy view of lower middle 
| British life, has always been a greater 
author in the United States than in Eng- 
| Tfand, where they have not half wakéhed 
| to his extraordinary genius. So it is the 
| Dickens jokes in Punch that strike Amer- 
icans as funny, while the political seem 
| to them wooden and wedrisome. But then 
| ea h nation has its own ways of doing 
things and looking at affairs. What 
strikes one most forcibly is the truth, per- 
| haps the unconscious truth, of Mr. Bal- 
four’s toast to Tenniel as a “ great gentle- 
man." For he is one of the signs of the 


aristocratical temper which rules England, 
a temper that puts rank foremost and 
strives to subordinate everything to rank. 
caters to this rultng trait in the 
it is the paper of the classes, not 
masses, and its decency and kindli- 
ness speak well for the people it represents. 
Sir John Tenniel has said with Emerson 
that {it is time to be old and take in sail: 
The god of bounds, 
Who sets to seas a shore, 
Came to me in his fatal rounds 
And said, No more! 
No farther shoot 


B 


ritish 


Thy broad ambitious branches and 
thy root. 
He is only eighty years old, to be sure, 


young deca- 
dents, but he wishes to retire while in his 
latter prime and leave the field to some 
young fellow of sixty-five or seventy, some 
one that shows promise, belike, and mi ly 
come to something before the century is 
much older. Indeed, his successor, Linley 
Sambourne, must be a boy of fifty or so. 
We cannot compare Sir John Tenniel with 
Daumier or “ Cham,” or Caran d@’Ache, or 





criticised any more than ean be | 34 Union Square East, New York. 


Forain, because these were or are indi- 
viduals rather than representative cari- 
eaturists. Tenniel was, like Punch, a kind 
of British function. His career brings 
home the close connection that exists in 
England between the Government and the 
upper classes, who run army and navy and 
colonies and Ireland and Parliament and 
international affairs—not always happily, 
but in the main to the taste of the peeple, 
whose love of a Lord 1s Ineradicable. 





THE PUBLISHER’S _ 
POINT OF VIEW. 


“We trust that the publishers of 
A JOURNEY TO NATURE, by 

. P.M, will number all later 
printings of the book, for copies of 
the original will be at a premium 
before many years have passed. 
This is not a ‘book of the year,’ by 
the way; it is a book of the years,’’ 
—The July Cri‘ic. 

Copies of the first edition are al- 
ready in request—we have none, but 
they can be picked up at the book 


stores, 





* 


The late Professor John Fiske was 
the first discoverer of the great value 
and interest of Mr. George Iles’ book, 
“Flame, Electricity and the Cam- 
era”; he said: 

“T have tead the proof sheets of your book 
with an intense interest growing into red-hot 
enthusiasm. It is one of the most fascinating 
books that I have seen in the last ten years. 
Your points are so well taken, so happily and 
o— ~— —— cmengit one oe 

on e main 
kept tae that the reoult fs in ou mind : 
truly great book ; and I venture to predict for 
it a great future.”-- JOHN FISKE. 

In some thousands of years the 
prehistoric cave-man, who killed 
game with stones and ate his food 
taw, has developed into the twen- 
tieth-century scientist, served by such 
gigantic agencies as Steam, Electrici- 
ty and Photography. 

No book has ever depicted this up- 
ward march so clearly and simply, 
yet with such completeness and dra- 
matic efféct. 

It does not merely tell of dynamos 
and engines and cameras: it shows 
in the most fascinating way how 
man has conquered natural forces 
and made them fetch and at 
his bidding. The book is of 
human interest, for it deals with 
matters that come into every one’s 
life; and tracing the a 
tapid course of modern invention, it 
leads the reader to the brink of the 
still more wonderful future which 
lies beyond, 

One of the books con- 
stantly in test demand 
: at all 


100 pictures, $2.00 net. Sent on ap- 
proval, postpaid. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, 


CORREO Oem ee eee eee eee eens 


ax 8.—We find 
few 










































































































































































































































































MAILBAG HINTS. 
caeeceepa 


Paul Revere's “Boston Ma: sacre.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Your tmteresting sketch of Paul Revere 
and of the plate by which he is best known 
as an engraver—‘‘ The Boston Massacre '’— 
might be made more interesting by this 
additional information. The original de- 
sign of this plate was made by Henry Pel- 
ham. He was the son of Peter Pelham, 
who, until later investigators had proved 
the incorrectness of the surmise, was sup- 
posed to have been the first engraver on 
copper in this country. Henry was also 
the stepbrother of John Singleton Copley, 
his father having married the widow Sin- 
gleton. Pelham’'s reputation rests chiefly 
upon the fact that his portrait is in the 
painting, .“‘The Boy and the Squirrel.” 
This picture made Copley famous in Lon- 
don. Though sent anonymously through 
Benjamin West, its merits immediately se- 
cured its hanging in the R. A. Exhibition. 
Pelham’s letter to Paul Revere, found by 
Paul L. Ford in a mass of Revolutionary 
correspondence in the Kensington Museum, 
necds no comment: 
Boston, March 29, 1770. 
Sir: When I heard that you were cutting 
a plate of the late Murder, I thought it im- 
possible, as I knew you were not capable 
of doing it unless you coppied it from mine, 
and as I thought I had intrusted it in the 
hands of a person who had more regard to 
the dictates of Honour and Justice than 
to take the undue advantage you have 
done of the confidence and trust I reposed 
in you. But I find I was mistaken, and 
after being at the great Trouble and Ex- 
pense of making a design, paying for paper, 
printing, &c., find myself in the most un- 
generous Manner deprived not only of any 
proposed Advantage but even of the ex- 
mse I have been at as truly as if you 
Pad plundered me on the highway. If you 
are insensible of the Dishonour you_have 
brought on your self by this Act, the World 
will not be so. However, I leave you to 
reflect upon and consider of one of the 
most dishonourable Actions you could well 
be guilty of. - H. PELHAM. 
Your contributor states “ the popularity 
of Revere’s engravings lay in his ability 
to depict the depth of-meaning in some im- 
portant event in a clear and entertaining 


manner.” This might be questioned. He 
engraved, but did he design them? The 
letter shows that he made use of other 


As for the execution 
it could not well 


talent than his own. 
of the engraved work, 
be much worse. 

Drake, speaking of the portrait of Sam- 
uel Adams in his “ Boston Antiquities,” 
says: “Though it is the best engraving 
which [ remember to have seen by that 
artist, it makes but a sorry figure by the 
side of similar works of art of this age."’ 
The time and the circumstances are the 
only reason—not of the popularity, for they 
never attained popularity—of the interest 
in Paul Revere'’s work. 

CHARLES H. WALSH. 

Library of Congress, July 6, 1901. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I noticed in THe Saturpay Review of 
June 29, Page 467, a letter referring to 
an apparently original copy of The Bos- 
ton Gazette of March 12, 1770, containing 
Paul Revere's * Boston Massacre.’’ | am 
sure this copy is a reprint. I see in our 
exchanges occasional mention of it, and in 
every instance it has come down to the 
owner from his great-grandfather. A good 
copy is worth about 10 cents. It is about 
as valuable as The Ulster County Gazette, 
which contains the George Washington 
obituary, and which has been twice re- 
printed. The Ulster County Gazette was 
sold at 5 cents a copy a few years ago, 
and every owner now declares that his 
er her particular copy has been in the 
possession of the family since the day of 
its first publication. It Is somewhat sur- 
prising that our great-grandfathers should 
have been so careful to preserve copies only 





ef these two particular papers. 
L. W. KINGMAN. 
The Gazette, Owego, N. Y., July 8, 1901. 


True Pcetry. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Although magazine editors and plain ed- 
ftors, and general readers and particular 
readers may differ in opinion as to what 
is real poetry, there is consensus of opin- 


ion that the late James Russell Lowell 
of Boston and vicinity, while perhaps not 
the most exalted of poets, was a compe- 


tent judge of poetry in its completed form 
and knew not a little about its construc- 
tion from the unmaterialized idea, or germ, 


if poetry may be accounted for on the 
germ theory What he says of poetry, 
therefere, may be considered to be au- 
thoritative, and what he says it is, or 
should be, is as follows: ‘“ Poetry should 
meet men everywhere on the open levels 


of their common humanity, and not merely 
on their asional excursions to the 
heights of speculation, or their exploring 
expeditions among the crypts of metaphys- 
ics.” 


With this definition firmly fixed in ‘the 
reader's mind, the appended poem from the 
Swango Springs correspondent of the Ha- 
zel Green (Ky.) Herald will be immediate- 
ly recognized a production that would 
no doubt please the late Mr. Lowell as one 
meeting all the requirements demanded by 
his definition The poem appears among 
the local correspondence of The Herald as 
given here: 

SWANGO SPRINGS SAYINGS, 


as 





All this weel Rush Swango 
Hias used the paint brush sublime, 
And I tell you what, Uncle Sam, 
He has made our kitchen shine 
Lee Gatewood, of Mt. Sterling, 
Is drinking at the Springs 
And the praise that famous water 
He just continually sings 


William Hoger has took possession 





Ot his house, so new and nice 
Around in the Rocky Hollow 

They are living as snug as mice. 
Lanford Craft and Alonzo Cisco, 

Two bright young men of Hazel Green, 
Were out this way Sunday afternoon; 

But just ask them, who all they seen. 
Miss Annie B, Combs, of Campton, 


And her niece, Miss Mary Pieratt, 
ere visiting their grandparents Sunday, 
And also gave us a pleasant chat 


Bome of our folks went to the Caskey 
To hear the Scriptures expounded, 
Which told of the great Salvation Rock 
On which God's church is founded. 
Surely this is meeting men on the com- 
mon levels of their humanity, and there is 
no speculation in it except a wee bit, per- 
haps, in the last line of the fourth stanza; 


Church 








neither is there a single exploring expedi- 
tion into any of the crypts of metaphysics. 
It is purely Lowellian, and while the bard 
of Swango Springs should feel to rejoice 
in having touched the chords of so true a 
measure, those who contend that there is a 
difference between magazine poetry. and 
Lowell poetry, as defined by him, will find 
great comfort in reading these unaffected, 
unacademic lines from the simple poet of 
naturalism. WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 
New York, July 1, 1901, 
aid 


More Portraits of Theodosia Burr. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Fortunately there are portraits existing of 
Miss Burr to perpetuate her beautiful feat- 
ures. St. Memin, the celebrated French 
artist, engraved her portrait in 1796, and 
again in 1797. He formed two collections of 
proof impressions of over 800 portraits en- 
graved by himself. One collection is owned 
by the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and the 
other collection, formerly known as the 
Dexter collection, is owned by Hampton L. 
Carson, Esq., of Philadelphia The por- 
traits of Theodosia Burr are in both collec- 
tions. From the size of the portrait men- 
tioned by Mr. Townsend in THe SATURDAY 
REVIEW of June 22 it was doubUess one of 
St. Memin’'s. 

Of the two portraits by him of Miss Burr, 
the one engraved in 1796 is from life; the 
one engraved in 1797 *' Dexter” states was 
engraved after a painting by Vanderlyy 
when Miss Burr was about nine or ten 
years of age, an original being in 1862 in 
the possession of Judge Edwards of Staten 
Island. 

According to contract, St. Memin deliv- 
ered to each subscriber or patron the en- 
graved plate with twelve portraits, and 
doubtless a few of his portraits of Miss 
Burr exist other than those in the collec- 
tions cited. Being unnamed, however, their 
identity is probably lost to the present 
holders of them. W. M. HAYDEN. 

Baltimore, July 1, 1901. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Cencerning the Theodosia Burr “ original 
portrait’ question, I do not think my crit- 
ics in THe SaTuRDAY Review of June 29, 
1901, (Page 469,) and myself differ very 
much. Mr. De Groot asserts that I ‘said 
“there will not be found an original,’ &c. 
Allow me to suggest that what I really did 
say was, “I fear * * * will not find,” 
&c. He also says he is “able to correct 
the impression I have that no portrait ex- 
ists of the lady in question,” and then pro- 
ceeds to give a brief history of the one he 
saw, but stops there, without claiming that 
it now exists. And the C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company is seeking an original not 
that has departed, but that exists. 

And Mr. Freeman's letter—following Mr. 
De Groot's on the same page—says ‘“ my 
assertion is certainly a mistake,"’ as ‘he 
distinctly remembers coming across a like- 
ness of the unfortunate lady—engraved, no 
doubt, from an original portrait.” 

The answers (7%), then, to my article re- 
sult In just this: 

First—Mr. De Groot undoubtedly saw an 
original, and just as undoubtedly doesn't 
furnish any information as to its present 
existence. 

Second—Mr. Freeman doesn’t claim 
have any knowledge of an original, 
only of a copy. 

And the publishing company is seeking 
nothing short of an existing original. I still 
retain my first impression that it will not 
find it. JOHN M. TOWNSEND. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 1, 1901. 


to 
but 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Dr. William Pool, who died a few years 
ago, a distinguished physician of Elizabeth 
City, N. C., was for many years in the 
habit of spending some weeks of Summer 
at Nag’s Head, a surf-bathing resort on 
the narrow strip of sand known as the 
Peninsula, separating the great inner 
sounds of North Carolina from the Atlan- 
tic. 

Near this little Summer village, thirty 
years ago, lived in sullen, suspicious se- 
clusion Mrs. Tillett, the aged widow of 
Joseph Tillett, who as far back as 1808 
held a sort of eminence among his fellow- 
wreckers and fishermen, and who died be- 


fore 1850. It so happened during one of 
Dr. Pool’s sojourns at Nag’s Head that his 
professional skill saved the life of the 


granddaughter of Mrs. Tillett, the only 
creature for whom her morose old age 
seemed to feel strong affection, and from 
this time the aged woman exhibited some 
feeling of gratitude toward the generous 
doctor, who with each returning Summer 
renewed his acquaintance, often minister- 
ing to her wants and infirmities. At last 
she told him she would not live to see him 
return, and that she wished to give him 
the only thing she possessed that he might 
value as a small acknowledgment of his 
long-continued kindness to her, and to his 
surprise she placed in his hands a well- 
painted and handsome portrait of a high- 
bred lady, of which in answer to his urgent 
inquiry she reluctantly gave this account, 
as coming from her former husband, 
Joseph Tillett. He told her that before 
their marriage, (I think in 1810,) early ene 
morning, as he and his companions were 
launching their fishing boat, they became 
aware of a schooner at a considerable dis- 
tance moving in so peculiar and irregular 
a manner that instead of pursuing their 
ordinary fishing they put out to sea and 
easily overhauled the strange vessel. They 
found her deserted, floating at random, 
and upon boarding appearances indicated 
that sudden and unexpected events had very 
recently occurred. An elegantly equipped 
cabin had apparently been hastily rifled 
and as hastily abandoned by the plunder- 
ers, as upon the floor were found fine laces 
and undergarments, and drawers broken 


open were not entirely emptied. On a lock- 


SS hss sss 


er was a portrait in oil of a beautiful wo- 
man. Everything went to show that the 
cabin had been the temporary habitation 
of a lady of refinement and fortune, who 
was the only passenger of note on the lit- 
tle vessel. According to the widow's state- 
ment, Tillett told her they knew something 
tragical had occurred, but agreed not to 
talk about what was over and could not 
be remedied, and proceeded to divide among 
themselves what was left on the ill-fated 
vessel. As part of his share, Joseph Til- 
lett demanded and received the portrait 
and some of the laces, all of which he gave 
to his bride of the next year, who repeated 




































































































this ghastly and suggestive story to Dr. 
Pool near sixty years later. . at 

Dr. Pool never felt sure he had been 
the whole truth, nor even the exact 
as far as the story went, though he didnot 
suspect, so far as I ever heard, that Tillett 
and his companions were the pirates who 
first waylaid and then sacked the vessel, 
causing all on board to walk the plank, 
but it seemed at least possible that Tillett 
knew more than he chose to tell. 

Dr, Pool was well acquainted with the 
melancholy tradition of Mrs, Goy. Alston's 
disappearance at this time and in this 
neighborhood, and took some pains by such 
inquiry as could be made of the few still 
living who remembered her to clear up the 
mystery and fix the identity of the por- 
trait. Such evidence as he could still col- 
lect was probably short of absolute demon- 
stration, but it was such as to make not 
only Dr. Pool but many others believe the 
picture to be a veritable portrait of Theo- 
dosia Burr Alston, and the one silent wit- 
ness left of that ocean tragedy. 

This portrait still hangs on the walls of 
the old Pool residence, in Elizabeth City, 
and is in the possession of gentle people 
who will not refuse inspection of it to any 
serious inquirer. 

ALEXANDER Q. HOLLADAY, LL. D. 

New York, July 2, 1001. 


Bisnnerhassett’s Island. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

As of possible interest in connection with 
recent correspondence in THe SaTURDAY 
Review relating to a lost portrait of 
Theodosia Burr and Mr. Venable’s story, 
“A Dream,of Empire,” as well as Mr. 
Pidgrin’s forthcoming novel, ‘ Blenner- 
hassett,”’ together with the timely and ex- 
tremely interesting article, “‘The True 
Story of Harman Blennerhassett,”’ in the 
July Century, it may be worth mention that 
a fine steel engraving of Blennerhassett's 
Island, of which I have a copy, was made 
in the middle of the nineteenth century 
from a sketch by Miss Elizabeth Forbes 
and printed by a well-known Cincinnati 
publishing firm long since extinct. Con- 
cerning the appearance of this once beau- 
tiful spot at the time her admirable sketch 
was made, Miss Forbes wrote in a private 
letter, with a grace that seems to belong 





to the days of “The Steel Engraving 
Lady" 

It was with mingled emotions of awe 
and pleasure that | stood on the ground 


which but a few years ago was the thea- 
tre of such thrilling events. The rank 
weeds grow, and the young corn moves 
with a rustling sound on the spot where 
Stood that happy home, and where the 
pleasant voices of its inmates rang out 
upon the perfume-iaden air, little dreaming 
of the dark clouds that were even then 
gathering in the borizon of their future. 
» * %** The fingers of Time have not 
been idle. Nothing remains of all the beau- 
titul rounds and buildings but a few 
Stunted fruit trees, part of a hedge, the 
ruins of a cellar, out of which grows a 
tall tree, and a large well, eight feet wide, 
the curb or mouth of which is cut from a 
solid rock. The spot where the house for- 
mer! stood is a desolate wilderness of 
weeds and brush, and the remainder of 
the ground is covered with orchards and 
fields of grain. The surface is uneven 
enough to banish any appearance of mo- 
notony. From the Ohio shore its appear- 
ance is beautiful. It is covered along the 
edge with beautiful groves of willow and 
water maple, which droop their long 
branches over the water, forming bowers 
of shadow—fit haunts for the spirits of the 
past —while far above, the tall sycamore 
ifts its white arms aloft as if to grasp 
the bg Neate | sunbeams above. I have seen 
it at the close of a Summer day, when 
the setting sun was filling all the air with 


a halo of brightness, lie reflected in the 
clear, still water, below like an emerald 
set in gold, and it reminded me of that 


other island of which we all know, “ The 

Isle of Long Ago."’ 

. * + . ° * ° 

An English traveler named Ashe, who 
was here in 1896, thus describes the island: 

The tsland hove in sight to great advyan- 
tage from the middle of the river, from 
which point of view little more appeared 
than the simple decorations of nature— 
trees, shrubs, flowers, of every perfume 
and kind, The next point of view on running 
with the current, on the right-hand side, 
varied to a scene of enchantment. A lawn, 
in the form of a fan inverted, presented 
itself, the nut forming the centre and sum- 
mit of the island, and the broad segment 
the borders of the water. The lawn con- 
tained 100 acres, interspersed with flower- 
ing shrubs @nd clumps of trees. The house 
came into view the instant I was signify- 
ing a wish that such a lawn had a mansion. 
[It stands on the immediate summit of the 
island, whose ascent is very gradual; is 
snow white, three stories high, and fur- 
nished with wings which interlock the ad- 
jeining trees, confine the prospect, md in- 
tercept the sight of barns, stables, and out- 
offices, which are so often suffered to de- 
stroy the effect of the noblest views of 
England. 

The picture described of the white wings 
interlocking the trees is fine when appre- 
hended by such an aid to the imagination 
as the charming engraving lends. ‘“ Like 
a brooding bird safeguarding its home- 
nest,” unexpectedly commented long ago a 
hard-headed man of law, “and curiously,” 
he added, *‘ in the one other instance I have 
known of that effect produced in the ap- 
pearance of a family mansion—that of a 
man to whom Americans once owed almost 
immeasurable gratitude—the home was 
later literally annihilated by disaster and 
degeneracy, so that not one stone was left 
on another, nor one of the name left among 
the living.”’ Cc. E. 8. 

New York, July 4, 1901. 
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A New Life of Sir Walter Scott." 


Prof. Hudson's volume will be found to 
present a particularly good sketch of the 
life, character and literary aspects of Sir 
Walter Scott, written from the standpoint 
of one who knows his subject particularly 
well, has long been under the spell of 
Scott's genius, and yet, withal, can see the 
faults as well as the virtues of both the 
man and the writer whose career he is de- 
picting. 

Prof. Hudson, in his introduction, 
modestly disclaims all idea of adding .new 
facts to our knowledge of Scott; his book 
having been compiled largely from Lock- 
hart’s life, as well from Scott's own 
diary, and the “ Familiar Letters,” edited 
by Mr. Douglass. The author has also 


‘SIR WALTER SCOTT. By William Henry 


as 


Hudson, Professor of English Literature in 
Stanford University. California. Pp. x.-304. 
London: Sands & Co. New York: The A. 
Wessels Company. 1901. §2. 
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drawn upon numerous other books of # 
biographical natyre. He says: 


Scott is altoge too a subject to 
pet very successfully ~Y a yr rt 
picturesque personality, the ra’ 
volume of his work: his varied relations 
with the men and movements of his time, 
and the countless delightful stories: which 
cluster about his name, * * * the writing 
of every page representing * * * the prob- 
lem of deciding what one can best afford 
to leave out. * * * My criticisms, such as 
they are, stand in every case, save where 
the contrary is distinctly noted, for my, 
own study and conclusions. 


The body of the book deals with Scott’s 
literary beginnings; his great successea, 
both financial and honorary;’the care with 
which the anonymous character of his work 
—an open secret, however, with most of his 
friends—was preserved, and the purchase 
of land and the building of Abbotsford. The 
latter cost Scott for house and lands at 
least £76,000. His annual income for several 
years previous to 1818 reached at least 
£15,000, two-thirds of which were drawn 
from his writings. So absorbed was he in 
Abbotsford and in the foundation of a fam- 
ily that Prof. Hudson thinks this was 
Scott's true life work, rather than the 
poems and novels which were merely epi- 
sodes in his career. 

The sad story of the crash is told in much 
detail, as well as Scott's heroic efforts at 
clearing off the vast burden of debt. His 
last years and his death are fully dwelt 
upon. Scott's mind became so weakened 
that toward the end he sometimes fancied 
the burden entirely lifted. At his death, 
however, the aggregate of £64,000 of debts, 
both personal and commercial, remained; 
the whole amount being at once paid off 
through life insurances and advances from 
Cadell on the collected edition. 

Prof. Hudson's last hundred pages are 
given up to a careful consideration of 
Scott's personal characteristics and a com- 
| parative study of his poems and romances, 
In many ways this will be found the most 
interesffmg as it certainly is the most orig 
inal portion of the volume, his summing up 
of Scott's literary work being as follows: 

Scott himself, as we know, made no ex- 
travagant claims for his work. To cause 
one reader to forget his bodily pain, to re- 
lieve temporarily another's trouble of 
mind, to “ unwrinkle a brow bent with the 
furrows of daily toil,"’ to “ fill the places of 
bad thoughts or to suggest better,’ to in- 
duce an idler here and there “ to study the 
history of his country,” in short, to furnish 
harmless amusement—these were his ex- 
pressed objects, and on his achievement of 
these he based his title to kindly recollec- 
tions. But while he wrote with such mod- 
est aims only in view, and cared little or 
nothin for the possibility of immortal 
fame, he none the less produced a body of 
work upon which “ Death, the ravager of 
all things, will not lay his hands.” 

A Critical Suggestion. 

One wonders how many people know that 
the majority of the paragraphs which 
usually accompany publishers’ announce- 
ments of forthcoming volumes are written 
by literary critics of the highest standing. 
There is certainly an erroneous idea abroad, 
and very generally believed, it seems, that 
these preliminary notices emanate from the 
desks of advertising men, employed at fab- 
ulous salaries to mislead the public. Of 
course, this idea is absurd. It is not cus- 
tomary for an investor to purchase a gold 
mine without first having it thoroughly 
examined by an expert engineer and being 
convinced by him of its value as an invest- 






ment, nor is it a ecommon thing by any 
means for a publisher to undertake the 
bringing out of a book without first sub- 


mitting the manuscript to some one upon 
whose opinion of it he can rely and having 
received from that person ample assurance 
of its merit. Indeed, a list of those who act 
in this capacity, as literary advisers to ths 
publishers, and more especially the older 
and more conservative publishers, would 
to-day probably include a surprising pro- 
portion of the ablest and best-known critics 
living. And what is more natural than that 
the dignified recommendations of these 
people should be used in introducing the 
printed volume to the public? 

The mining engineer and the literary ex- 
pert are sometimes misled, but for every 
dollar they lose for others it is safe to say 
they save a great many. It should be re- 
membered also that often a bauble of cheap 
gilt and bronze or a worthless book will sell 
readily when a beautiful ornament of goid 
or a masterpiece of literature goes begging 
for a buyer. 

When one thinks how frequently one buys 
a book on the recommendatien of a friend 
and how much oftener than of his own voli- 
tion from praise of the he 
has seen in the public press, the value in 
introducing a new work of the personal 
recommendation of any one well known to 
the public is evident. But though the opin- 


or any volume 


ions of the Vice President, Secretary Hay 
and Secretary Long, Kipling, Stedman, and 
scores of others are being used by enter- 


prising publishers in booming their books, 
I have never, that I remember, seen one of 
these paragraphs from the criticisms of the 
literary adviser printed over the name of 
the distinguished critic who penned it, 
whether he happened to be Mr. Howells, 
Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Brownell, or some one 
else quite as widely known. Is it not possi- 
ble that, dignified by the signatures of their 
various authors, these few words of intro 
duction to the new books would be ag gen- 
erally read as are the personal opinions of 
politicians, financiers, or pork packers 
which often replace them in the advertise- 
ments when the volume has been out a 
month or so? 
RN 

Among the books most in demand in Lon- 
don during the month of June are several 
which are also in the same category in 
America. ‘‘ Babs the Impossible," by Sarah 
Grand, heads the list; Bertha Runkle’s 
‘‘Helmet of Navarre”’ comes sixth, fole 
lowed closely by 8. R. Crockett’s ‘“‘ The 
Silver Skull,” E. Glyn’s “The Visits of 
Elizabeth,’ E. L. Voynich’s “ Jack Ray- 
mond,” Eden Phillpotts’s ‘The Good Red 
arth,” and Alfred Dreyfus’s “‘ Five Yeara 
of My Life.” 
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BALZAC. 
pests 
Interesting Facts as to How He 


Worked Up His “ Peasants.”* 


LE Vicomte de Spoelberch de 


Lovenjoul still continues his 
exploitation of Balzac, and in 
the volume with the title “ La 
Génése d'un Roman de Balzac, 
Les Paysans’’ he gives much 
that helps for a better understanding of the 
greatest of all modern writers of romance. 


Find fault with Balzac as you may, say 
that his style was none of the best, that he 
was prone to indulge in minute details, 
which rather hampered than advanced his 
action, nevertheless Balzac was the man 
who dared write “The Comedy of Human 
Life,’ not overlooking the dire tragedies in 
it. ‘The period he wrote about began with 
the French Revolution, ended with 
1848. It is not for us to eulogize him or to 
go over the really sad history of his life. 
M. de Lovenjoul how painful was 
Balzac’'s toil 

No man ever achieved success under such 
difficulties. It is true he improvident, 
and burned his candle at We 
need not refer to his talent for wasting his 
We mean that, indifferent to the 
demand on his mental resources, 
whether he 
hours 


and 


show 


was 
both ends. 


money. 
constant 
he never counted had 
in hand ten or twenty of 
there is a limit to mental powers, as there 
have often 
down It 


his pen 
course 


is to physical ones, so it must 
happened that Balzac breke 
seems certain, too, that Balzac 
ceased trying. The germ of some romance 
he always had in his mind. It might have 
been but vague at the beginning. Then he 
literally grubbed, until he dug out a 
chef d'oeuvre, One would like to think 
that now and then the font of Balzac’s in- 
spiration ran as would a flood. Perhaps 
there were such periods of high water, but 
probably they were not frequent. The 
mental condition of this remarkable man is 
well worthy of study, and so it might be 
advanced that it was a relief for him to 
write page after page of genealogy or of 
architectural description. That was play 
for him, and when writing about these he 
indulged in what was really almost a me- 
chanical relief. It may be that as the most 
consummate of literary artists, the matter- 
of-fact way he had of describing a mantel- 
piece surmounted by clocks, temps Empire, 
the fireplace with the tongs Louis XV., 
was his idea of true realism, and helped to 
stamp the romance with the actualities of 
life. 

A peculiarity of Balzac’s was his dislike 
for the peasant. Of course this must not 
be taken in a general sense, but the ma- 
jority of the tillers of the soil as Balzac 
draws them are nearer to brutes than to 
human beings. Pretty generally French 
writers of romance have followed Balzac in 
this, the low appreciation of the peasant. 
The notable exception was George Sand. 
Between Paris and the provinces there 
never was much love. It is not indiffer- 
ence, but at times an intense dislike. All 
romances erhanating from Paris, and the 
writers of them inclining to the ways of 
the great city, these generally hold up the 
dweller in the country to ridicule, not the 
laborer in the fields alone, but the landed 
proprietor. Before Millet art entirely ig- 
nored him, It was something new to find 
pathos in a sabot. 

In the * Paysans,”’ this wondrous work of 
Balzac, he explains what are the precise 
conditions of the large landed proprietor 
and his surroundings. Now the wonder 
arises from what sources did Balzac ac- 
quire his information? The romancer had 
never made any long stay in the country. 
There was absolutely nothing bucolic about 
his installation at aux Jardies. It was not 
inspiration. He must have gone over the 
entire subject with infinite toil. When in 
his dedication to the ‘“‘ Paysans ” he writes: 
“TT have for the last eight years taken up 
this book a hundred times and put it down 
again,” here is the positive proof of the 
long study he devoted to its compilation. 

M. de Lovenjoul has been fortunate in 
collecting the various fragments written 
by Balzac, the coup d’essai as it were of 
the “ Paysans.”” We find in one of these 
some indications of the general character 
of the book. The names of the personages 
Balzac used are always worthy of study. 
As we know he never invented a name, he 
always found it in actual current use. So 
we see in the “Grand Proprietaire,’’ pret- 
ty much the same names as served his pur- 
pose in the “ Paysans.”’ But the main feat- 
ures of this attempt did not please Balzac. 
The germ was there. The idea of amplifi- 
eation was always in his brain. Then 
there was another production having to 
do with the same topic, the title of which 
was “ Qui a Terre, a Guerre,” to be roughly 
translated, ‘“ Have land, and fight for it." 
At last Balzac offered the story to La 
Presse, and Théophile Gautier was to act 
as literary broker. Certainly Balzac as all 
publishers knew was the most troublesome 
of business men. It was in 1839 that final- 
ly the title ‘ Paysans"’ appears. 

Shali we credit Balzac with being a 
“poseur’’? There are stories of his hav- 
ing gone to the composing room of a pub- 
Msher and to have given there off hand 
several chapters of a romance, apparently 
an improvization, If this be ‘true it is 
probable that Balzac had learned it all by 
heart before he gave it out. Some of his 
corrected proofs may still be seen. They are 
hardly legible so full are they of correc- 
tions, but not of corrections alone. The 
romance maker adds so much that is new 
that the matter is sometimes increased 
tenfold. 


never 


| keep angry? 





ee 


had proofs of his own books often set up 
for him and printed on poor paper so that 
he could rewrite them. Anyhow, it seems 
that Honoré was the terror of compositors 
and proofreaders. 


The correspondence in the volume, prin- 
cipally between Balzac, M. Emile de Gir- 


ardin, and Mme. de Girardin, is of a most 
amusing character. So far, however, as M. 
de Girardin was concerned, Balzac’s ways 
of doing business must have angered M. 
de Girardin, whe wes by no means an 


amiable person. As editor of La Presse, 


the novelist gave him ample opportunity to | 


lose his temper. It was Mme. Delphine Gay 
de Girardin who was constantly trying to 
smoothe the ruffled waters. She knew her 
Balzac better than did her husband. Here 


is a portion of a letter of the Maitre to the | 


lady; 


The master is a slave, and, as everything 
depends on himself, the poor master is at 
work; he is always in bed by 6 o'clock, at 
the very time when your life is all ablaze, 
and you light your candles in your elegant 
cage; and you flash; * * * then he gets up 
at half-past twelve while you are asleep, 


| and when you are swaying in your dreams. 


* * * No one comes to see me, and when 


you do not see any one, and do not want 
to, that which is called glory and reputa- 
tion is no more than sword thrusts made 
into the water. I am like a child who has 
forgotten to put peas in his rattle at car- 
nival time, and hears no sound when he 
hammers on the public. 

3alzac and Girardin come near 
other bad names, and it its 
Madame who tries to be the peacemaker 
She writes Balzac: 

Is fifteen days long enough for you to 
** * | find that you are per- 

Neither have you nor Emile 
Come and dine with us 


cailing 


each always 


fectly absurd 
any common sense. 
on Sunday next. 

Lamaftine must have been a great ad- 
mirer of the romance maker. Mme. Girar- 
din writes that the poet has been very ill, 
“has not eaten or slept for 21 days.’’ She 
has advised him to read Balzac, and she 
tells Honoré to send Lamartine his last 
books. Lamartine has already read, so she 
says, some of Balzac’s romances, and is 
wild about them. ‘That may have been 
caused by his illness, but it is a wildness 
other people in perfect good health 
prone to,”’ she adds 

Accounting for Balzac’s constant money 
troubies, M. le Vicomte informs us that 
Balzac was hot paid as much as were 
Dumas or Sue for their literary work. End- 
les&’ were the troubles of the editor and 
author before the ‘“‘ Paysans** was finally 
published, Dec. 3, 1844 It had been an 
nounced as far back as 1836. At once an 
attack was made on it by the Moniteur de 
Armée. A General in the romance was 
held up as ridiculing the French Army. 
Some details of uniform were commented 
on as showing how ignorant and incompe- 
tent was Balzac. Balzac’s reply was ex- 
cellent, for he covered his assailants with 
ridicule. 

Poor Balzac! If only he‘had lived longer 
he might have spent some years in happi- 
ness. Perhaps Delphine Gay understood 
Balzac more precisely than most critics. 
We leave to Miss Wormeley the translation 
of this passage, and present it in the origi- 
nal, It was written in 1832, and was prob- 
ably inspired by her reading “ César 
Birotteau "’: 

Tout le monde peut faire de lhor- 
reur, de la mort, du crime, ete. Mais 
personne, ne dessine le tableau de moeurs 
y a de plus difficile, car ces auteurs qui 
ne savent que raconter leur propre histoire, 
Sans remarquer qu'ils ont presque tous la 
méme, commencent a me lasser, et je leur 


sais peu de gré d'une observation qui ne 
porte jamais que sur eux. 


Well, Delphine did all she could to help 
Balzac, and she writes him a funny note in 
1846, in the Nuncingen French. Its conclu- 
sion is, ‘‘ Fous apantonyes moi! Incrat!"’ 

Whether for good or for ill we do not know, 
but Balzac’s romances will surely live. 
The pictures he draws of France may not 
be always pleasing ones, but ate least they 
are terrible in their truthfulness. Let us 
be thankful that neither Scott nor Thack- 
eray nor Dickens found such originals as 
Balzac so wonderfully and truthfully de- 


picted. 
TESA 
Indian Baskets.* 

Some one of a philosophical turn of mind 
has said that “the germ of the indisputa- 
ble theory was nothing more than a guess.” 
You must have ingenuity when the riddles 
of existence in the past have to be solved. 
That was an exceedingly clever man who 
thought that the reason why Africans had 
kinky hair was because from the earliest 
periods up to to-day there had been ab- 
sence of combs. Putting aside, however, 
what may be amusing in our endeavors to 
hark back to the most remote of anthropo- 
logical or ethnological data, the thorough 
study of basketry gives birth to many cu- 
rious speculations, It really looks as if the 
basketmaker was among the earliest of 
craftsmen. It must antedate textile weav- 
ing. The necessity man felt to clothe him- 
self depended more on climatic conditions 
than on anything else. From the very be- 
ginning primitive man must have been in a 
certain sense a beast of burden. His first 
march toward civilization was when he be- 
came a freighter. Suppose he came across 
a land where there was an abundance’ of 
fruit. His wife and his children may have 
dwelt miles away from the natural orchard. 
He might have carried to hig family cave 
but a small armful of fruit. He must have 
then looked -around for a better method 
of transportation. If the man were gram- 
nivorous and depended for his ‘food, in cer- 
tain seasons at least, on the wild seeds 
nature produced, he never could have got 
along without a basket. And so it seems 
in the highest degree possible that the bas- 
ket made of osiers or of plaited or twisted 
grass was synchronous with the dawn of 
mankind. We trust we are not to be taxed 
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| with irrelevance when we assert that the 
| distinction between man and the animal is, 
| that the first is alone the basketmaker. It 
must be that from the lower art the higher 
springs, and so it is positive that from the 


weaver of the osier or the wild grass came 


in line direct the subtler artificer who 


toiled at the loom. One other matter needs 
no argument, and it is to insist that the 
potter’s craft sprang from the cleverness 
of the basketmaker. The basket was the 
basis of the clay pot, because the worker in 


clay took the thing of osier and smeared 
it arqund with mud, and then he baked it 


all together. * The basket was consumed, 
but the clay shell remained. How do we 
know that? Why, the very oldest potsherd 
shows in the most positive way the traces 
of the basket on the inside of it. 

In Mr, George Wharton James's “ Indian 


| Basketry" there is to be found a par- 
ticularly comprehensive study of the 
of basketry as it was carried out by 
aborigines. We do not know how long 
it may take the American public to take 
to heart Major Powell's general term of 
“Amerind”’ to express the generalization 
of the primitive American race. New 
| words have to be coined for newer condi- 
tions. In a thorough description of the 
change of environment 
would bring about differences in the raw 
|} materials. In Oregon and California the 
baskets were made of hazel twigs, redbud, 
sweet grass, pine root, fern stalk, and 
many other things. Man ever enjoyed a 
selective faculty, and he worked with the 
materials best adapted to his requirements. 
What is the Panama hat but weaving with 
the particular grass found in a favored 
locality? ‘' The keen-sighted Indian women 
readily found in the mountains, valleys, and 
along the watercourses the proper material 
to make into the plastic wands which they 
so deftly wéave into graceful vessels.’’ The 
yucca, the cactus, all were in use. Dr. 
Otis T. Mason writes: 

There is no work of woman's fingers 
that furnishes a better opportunity for 
the study of techno-geography, or of 
the relationship existing between an 
industry and the region where it may 
be developed, than the textile art. 
Suppose a certain kind of raw material 
to abound in any area of country; you may 
be sure that savage women search it out 
and develop it in their crude way. 

Endless are the methods of basket con- 
struction. Ornamentation, too, runs through 
the whole gamut of primitive art. Did 
the Zuni potters copy the patterns 
found on the old baskets? In the treat- 
ment of ornamentation it is hardly safe to 


try invariably to show exact derivations, 
or to deduce that the race “BB” were 
copyists from the race ‘A.’’ What rela- 
tionship can there be between the pattern 
on a Pueblo clay basin or a basket and the 
designs on an Oriental rug? And yet 
there are almost identical patterns. There 
are many collectors of Indian basketry in 
the United States, and a basket collection 
is not to be regarded as a fad. Our own 
experience is that the fine fashioning of 
Indian baskets is of the past. Then, too, 
the quiet unobtrusive colors of the grasses 
or roots have taken on the aggressiveness 
of the aniline dyes. Indians now make 
baskets for the white men and not for 
themselves. ‘Indian Basketry,’’ with its 
wealth of illustrations, is a leading arch- 
aeological and ethnological work, 


* The Tribulations of a Princess.’"* 

One approaches the bulky volume entitled 
“The Tribulations of a Princess"’ with 
misgivings. Truly, in this “ vale of tears” 
he feels he has a store enough of his own 
treubles without burdening himself with 
those of another, be that other ever so 
royal a person. So the faint-hearted, over- 
mastered by his trepidation, will turn the 
bock down—it being massive and filled with 
much reading—but the persevering will be- 
gin its first chapter with resignation, and 
lo! before he has gone far, his resignation 
will turn to rejoicing, and with a pleasant 
sense of enjoyment he will read through 
to the end. Indeed, the last paragraph will 
thrill him with a kind of hope, for it gives 
a premise of another volume, soon to fol- 
low, which will give further chronicles con- 
cerning the charming personality of this 
unknown Princess, 

The story, told in the form of an auto- 
biography, is a pretty mixture of fact and 
fiction so skillfully interwoven that the 
reader can scarcely distinguish where the 
one begins and the other ends. That its 
author ts well acquainted with Court life, 
especially that of Russia and Austria, is 
easily discernible from a mere glance 
through the book, and with this fact as a 
basis the rest is pleasant guessing. 

But the charm of the volume lies in its 
telling, which is in the manner of a clever, 
reminiscent woman—a woman of the world, 


who has seen and heard much, and who 
speaks convincingly of what she knows. 

here is a clear, concise picture of army 
nursing, its hardships and dangers, dare- 
devil adventures, feats at horsemanship, 
and in all the breeze and charm of a dash- 
ing, courageous woman, fond of the hounds 
and the horses, of quick rides through 
cues country, and by no means averse to 
a™®Youch of nger in her sports. There is 
an account of a visit to Siberia in pursuit 
ofa litical prisoner, wrongfully convict- 
ed, which gives a graphic picture of the 
hardships of travel through that region of 
snow and ice and recalls the sad march of 
the convicts in Tolstol’s ‘‘ Resurrection.” 
Indeed, through the book are pretty little 
byways running off from the main story 
and aeene, the reader into delightful ram- 
bles with his impetuous leader. 

Of her own life she tells much—and yet 
little. Raised as a boy until she was nearly 
ten, all her after years showed the traces 
of this unique mode of reaming Contract 

a ma: with a roué, albeit a high 
nobleman, when she herself was scarcely 
more than a child of fifteen, her life be- 
came early overshadowed and darkened. 
at pene of her troubles Bere cons re to 

ure sunny manner s bee ° uns 
her story, the bright ess of i 
which makes one nate. truth, 
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By George Moore 
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ESTHER WATERS aid 
EVELYN INNES 


Sister 
Teresa 


A powerful story of the 
private life of a beautiful 
singer, by one of the lit- 


erary leaders of the day. 
Decorated, Cloth, $1.50 


By E. L. Voynich 
Author of 
THE GADFLY 


Jack 
Raymond 


“*Has the reading world 

by the ears.”—CuHIcaco 

REcorD-HERALD. 
Decorated, Cloth, $1.50 


j. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPAN Y, Philadelphia 


“A Kent 
Squire.” 


By Frederick W. Hayes, A. R. A. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Chicago Evening Post: Worthy 
the genius of his great exemplar, the 
inventor and biographer of the immer- 
tal ‘* D’Artagnan."’ The book fairly 
bristles with adventure. 

London Athenaeum: It is 
finest plece of historical fiction. 

The Churchman: We have an un- 
usual book. It is a tribute to the author's 
skill that this book not merely permits, 
but enforces interested attention. 

The Baltimore Sun: He has writ- 
ten a powerful story which will maintain 
the tnterest of the reader to absorption. 
The book has unquestionable merit. 

The Times: There is a powerful 
love story in this book that makes the 
reader unwilling to stop reading until 
the last page has been reached. 

The Bookman: A book to be read 
and hugely enjoyed. 

Mail and Express: Mr. Hayes’ 
book is essentially a novel of adventure 
by land and sea, and a good one. 

Minneapolis Times: Well 
reading. 

Liverpool Mercury: Not 
page in the book. 

This 


he World: 
mance, 

Pall Mall Gazette: Throughout the 
dialogue is noticeably clever. 

Ladies’ Pictorial: As fascinating 
in its wayas Dumas’ ‘Three Musketeers.”’ 

Anna Katharine Green: “A 
Kent Squire ’’ is worthy of any favor it 
may receive. The author strikes me as 
being a _remarkable man. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle: Makes 
the book doubly entertaining and accounts 
for its wide popularity. 


For sale at all Booksellers, 
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The Great War Trek 


With the British Army in the Veldt. 
By JAMES BARNES, author of 
“Midshipman Farragut,” ‘‘ The Hero 
of Erie,” ete. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net;e 
postage 12c. additional. 

“A thoroughly human story, well 
told, and full of information.’’—Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate. 

“Mr. Barnes’ side incidents and per- 
sonal experiences among the rugged 
African country make his book inter- 
esting aside from the time-worn battle 
scenes which, of themselves, are 
graphically pestvanes and well worth 
perusal by those who are interested in 
the ST affairs of that country.” 
—Chicago Journal. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
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PUBLISHERS. - 
aaa 
What Was Done at the Fourth 
International Congress Held 


debted for material used in 

the report given below, has 

returned from the Publish- 

ers’ Congress in Lelpsic 
stimulated with the joy of the occasion and 
satisfied with the scope and importance of 
the business performed. The fourth con- 
gress, although certainly the most import- 
ant held thus far, was also the most en- 
joyable, both from the point of view of its 
distinguished reception by the King down 
to the Municipal Council and the desire of 
the Leipzigers to have their guests enjoy 
themselves to their utmost. For serious 
men like Mr. Putnam, Mr. D. C. Heath of 
Boston, Mr. Frederick Macmillan, Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, Mr. John Murray, and Mr. 
W. Heinemann the “ Bierabend’’ was pos- 
sibly the most novel feature of the enter- 
tainment. The chief song was one written 
to the old melody “Da streiten sich die 
Leut herum,” of which the following is the 


closing stanza: 


Let us with authers shun and fear 
Each sembiance of a strife; 

Let manifold editions cheer 
Their self-denying life. 

Let us this evening drink their health, 
And urge them in their game 

To make for us sufficient wealth 
Often to do the same. 


The publishers came together for the 
fourth Congress of the International Pub- 
lishers’ Association. This association was 
instituted in 1895, or about ten years sub- 
sequent to the organization under the 
Berne Convention of the inter-State copy- 
right system for the international. protec- 
tion of literary property. The first Con- 
gress was held at Paris in 1895, with an 
attendance of about two hundred publish- 
ers; the second took place in Brussels in 
1897, with an attendance of about one 
hundred and seventy; the third was held 
in London in 1899, with an attendance of 
about three hundred. At this meeting of 
the fourth Congress in Leipsic the member- 
ship comprised four hundred and twenty 
delegates. These delegates came from four- 
teen countries, among the countries repre- 
sented being China and Japan. 

The President of the congress was Albert 
Brockhaus, the head of the old publish- 
ing concern of the same name. He is at 
this time also President of the German 
Publishers’ Association. With him were 
associated as honorary Presidents Mr. John 
Murray of London and M. René Fouret of 
Hachette & Co. of Paris, Emile Bruylant of 
Brussels, Karl Englehorn of Stuttgart, 
Oberburgemeister (Mayor) Trondlin of 
Leipsic, and as Vice Presidents Mr. Fred- 
erick Macmillan of London, Mr. George 
Haven Putnam of New York, and Prof. 
Ferdinand Bruneti@re of Paris. 

The formal papers that were read before 
the several seetions were printed in ad- 
vance ‘n the three official languages of 
the congress—German, French, anu Eng- 
lish—and for convenience in making a 
quick selection of the version required, a 
different cover paper was utilized for each 
of the three languages. The formal busi- 
ness of the Congress was taken care of in 
three sections: Section A, having to do 
with the general subject of authors’ rights 
and of publishing rights; Section B, with 
book trade conditions and relations, and 
Section C, with music trade conditions and 
relations. 

The first coming together of the Leipsic 
congress was at a reception given on the 
evening of the Sunday preceding the first 
business meeting at the house of Mr. 
Brockhaus, The 450 guests were excellent- 
ly well cared for, and the detail of intro- 
ductions and of identification of the indi- 
vidual members of the countries repre- 
sented by them was furthered by the sim- 
ple device of handing to each delegate as 
he entered an artistically fabricated silver 
brooch presenting his name in full. The 
delegates were requested to wear these 
brooches during the meetings of the con- 
gress and at socia! gatherings, and it is 
undoubtedly the fact that this simple but 
conviderately thought out detail was of not 
a little service in furthering acquaintance- 
ship and social intercourse. On the after- 
noon of the same Sunday the writer had an 
opportunity of presenting his respects to 
the Baron Tauchnitz (who may perhaps be 
considered as the Dean of the German book 
trade) at his beautiful country seat some 
miles outside of the City of Leipsic. 

At the first meeting of the congress on 
Monday a formal greeting was presented 
on behalf of King John of Saxony by the 
Minister of State At the second meeting 
of the coneress the greeting was extended 
by the rector of the university, who was 
naturally interested in identifying with the 
development of higher education in Ger- 
many and with the influence of the great 
University of Leipsic the literary activi- 
ties that have been wrought into the city 
by the book trade. It was fer the rector to 
tecall that since the close of the thirty 
years’ war Leipsic had been. the centre of 
the book trade of Germany, and a very im- 
portant centre of the literary interests of 
the world. He pointed out also that the 
organization of the book trade of Germany 
had not had its beginning with the Leipsic 
Association, but had been carried on for a 
century and a half previously at Frankfort. 
As a matter of fact, the association of the 
English printers in the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, and that of the North Italian pub- 
lishers in Milan, preceded in date the or- 
ganization in Frankfort. It is the German 
orgenization, however, that has preserved 
and increased its effectiveness through the 
centuries, and it is to the German methods 
that the publishers and the rest of the 
world must turn in order to secure trust- 
worthy precedents for a wise-minded and 
effective management of book trade rela- 
tions, a management that has secured the 
largest possible return for all who are 
interested in the production and the dis- 
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ficulty in making one’s self understood either 
in French or in English, provided-that the 
pronunciation was sufficiently distinct and 
that the voice could. be made to carry 
through the rather difficult hall. In this 
respect the Americans were at some ad- 
vantage as compared with their French 
friends, whose voices appeared to be want- 
ing in good carrying power. 

On Wednesday morning the hospitality 
rested with the Austrian publishers, who 
entertained the Congress at a concert in 
the beautiful Palm Garden. On Wednes- 
day evening the hospitality rested with the 
booksellers of Leipsic, who entertained the 
Congress at a Bierabend in the Zoological 
Gardens. On Thursday evening an enter- 
tainment was given in the beautiful Palm 
Garden by the Austrian and Swiss publiish- 
ers. Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
an inspection of the technical library of the 
book trade associgtion and of the various 
book manufacturing establishments in the 
city. On Friday the publishers'of Prussia 
took over the responsibility and carried the 
delegates off to Berlin for some further 
functions. 

In Section A the first paper.was read-by 
Carl Triibner of Strassburg 6n “ The Copy- 
right Relations Between the United States 
of America and the States of Europe."’ Dr. 
Triibner had occasion to review the record 
of the efforts made in the United States 
to secure adequate recognition and protec- 
tion for the literary and art productions 
of Europe. He showed a better understand- 
ing than is possessed by most European 
critics of the difficulties that had to be 
encountered, and gave full credit to the 
work that had been done by the copyright 
leagues of publishers and of authors in 
bringing about the enactment of 1891. He 
pointed out, however, (as had previously 
been emphasized in London, in Brussels, 
and in Paris,) that the present condition 
of European literary property in the United 
States was still very unsatisfactory. 

He was able to state on the authority of 
reports previously put into print by Mr. 
Putnam that while the provisions of the 
American act constituted to authors in 
England an inconvenience, it brought about 
tor the authors of France, Germany, and 
Italy an absolute injustice. Mr. Putnam 
had, of course, been by no means alone in 
admitting that under the law now in force 
there was no practical protection in the 
United States for works of literature orig- 
inally produced in a language other than 
English. Mr. Triibner proposed that the 
congress should renew the urgent recom- 
mendation made by the previous three con- 
gresses for action on the part of the sev- 
eral European Governments to induce the 
United States to accept the conditions of 
the Berne Convention. He suggested, fur- 
ther, that it might be in order, in connec- 
tion with the long delay in securing favor- 
able consideration on the part of the 
United States for suggestions of this kind, 
fot the Governments of the Continental 
States to make the adherence of the United 
States to the Berne Convention a condition 
to be considered in connection with any 
trade conventions or tariff treaties, 

Mr. Macmillan, speaking from the point 
of view of an English publisher with large 
American interests, confirmed in substance 
the statements submitted by Dr. Triibner, 
and emphasized the importance from the 
English point of view of a modification of 
the American law. 

Mr. Putnam was called upon to report 
concerning the present status and actual 
working of the law; and to report further 
concerning the prospects of inducing the 
Government of the United States to ac- 
cept the conditions of the Berne Conven- 
tion. He pointed out that in his judgment 
there was no likelihood of securing the 
acceptance by the United States of the pro- 
visioas of the Berne Convention dur- 
ing the period in which the National 
policy should continue to wpe controlicd 
by the protective system as expressed 
in its most extreme form in the Ding- 
ley tariff. He explained further that 
no little thought had been given by Amer- 
ican publishers and others interested in the 
protection of literary property to the prob- 
lem of securing, in advance of any such 
change in the tariff policy of the country 
some measures for the better protection of 
the literary productions of Continental a 
thors. 
ment had been framed under the direction 
of the American Copyright League, which 
amendment it was proposed to submit at 
the next session of the American Congres, 
and which had for its purpose the lessen- 
ing of the evils complained of. It was the 
belicf of the managers of the American 
Copyright League that if the amendment in 
questior could become law the Continental 
authors would be placed in practically the 
same positien as that now occupied by the 
English authors. Such copyright protec- 
tion wculd not be complete; it would not 
bring the United States within the condi- 
tions of the Berne Convention, which, un- 
der copyright, have been secured without 
respect to political boundaries and without 
reference to manufacturing conditions, but 
it would be a practical step in that direc- 
tion. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Triibner, the 
proposition to recommend to the Govern- 
ments any attempts to force upon the 
United States the acceptance of the Berne 
Convention was recalled. The congress 
voted that while it was still hoped that in 
the near future the Berne 


He was able to say that an amend- 


Convention i 


accepted by the United States, 
it would be prepared to 


of Holland toward the German 
copyright law. Holland is the most im- 
portant of the small group of European 
States which have thus far declined to 
accept the convention of Berne. The fur- 
ther subjects treated in this section com- 
prised: “The copyright relations with 
Germany of Austria-Hungary,” on which 
& paper was read by Mr. Franz Dueticke. 
Dr. Dueticke took the ground that the 
failure on the part of the Austria-Hungary 
Empire to accept the Berne Convention 
had been a distinct disadvantage to the lit- 
erary development of the empire and to 
the business interests of its authors, pub- 
lishers, and booksellers. It was his belief 
that the buyers of books throughout Aus- 
tria-Hungary would be much better served 
when the empire had accepted the copy- 
right conditions obtaining throughout Eu- 
rope. 

In Section B some of the more important 
subjects considered were ‘“‘The Import 
Duty on Books,” by Alfréd Giesecke of 
Leipsic. The author urged upon the con- 
gress the importance of securing in all new 
commercial treaties a cancellation of the 
tariff on works of art and of. literature; 
“ The Extension of International Copyright 
Protection,” by Fritz Schwartz of Munich, 
gave a clearly presented summary of the 
disadvantages obtaining on the ground of 
the lack of uniformity of copyright law 
throughout the literature producing world. 
He recommended (a) the abolition of all 
the formalities of registration and deposi- 
tion; (b) uniformity and duration of copy- 
right which should endure for thirty years 
from the death of the author; (c) a revision 
of the copyright laws in regard to works 
of art, and finally that the permanent bu- 
reau be authorized to petition the various 
Governments that in making new commer- 
cial treaties with such countries as have 
not joined the Berne Convention their par- 
ticipation should be insisted upon. In the 
case of refusal, the literature of such coun- 
try should receive no further protection in 
any of the signatory States. Another pa- 
per in this section was ‘‘ The published 
price of books with reference to the inter- 
ests of publishers, booksellers, and book- 
buyers,’ by Dr. W. Ruprecht of Gittingen, 
in which the speaker maintained, as has 
been very fully argued out in all Hterature- 
producing countries, that the public was 
better served in the securing of literature 
at the lowest possible cost, when in place 
of a nominal advertised price for a book, a 
fixed price was adopted and maintained. 
He was able to.give from the experience 
of Germany, France, and Italy satisfactory 
examples of the accuracy of this conclu- 
sion. 

Herman Credner of Leipsic presented the 
report of the Cammittee on Organization 
(which had been instituted for the purpose 
two years ago in London) concerning the 
establishment of a permanent bureau. As 
a result of the work of this committee, ar- 
rangements were finally completed by the 
congress for the establishment of such a 
bureau_at Berne. in Switzerland. M. Morel, 
the scholarly editor of Le Droit d’Auteur, 
the official organ of the Berne convention, 
offered to give without charge his own 
valuable services for the supervision of 
such a bureau in case it should be estab- 
lished ‘in Berne. M. Morel’s suggestion was 
accepted with appreciation, and the work 
of the permanent bureau is expected to 
begin with the Autumn of the present 
year. 

“The Relations Between Authors and the 
Publishers om the One Hand and the Daily 
Press on the Other,"’ by Paul Ollendort of 
Paris. attracted special attention in connec- 
tion with the rather grave charges pre- 
sented by Mr. Ullendorf against what may 
be called the literary integrity of the press 
of France. Mr. Oliendorf contended that 
the almost total absence to-day in the ma- 
jority of French daily papers of anything 
that could properly be described as a liter- 
ary review had for some time been a mat- 
ter of public complaint. He pointed out 
that the foreign press, that is to say, the 
press outside of France, gives to its read- 
ers a regular, impartial, and comprehen- 
sive account of the literary movements of 
the several countries. The French, how- 
ever, in spite of the incontestable brilliancy 
of their intellectual productions, remain the 
nation worst served in this respect. It is 
easy, says Mr. Ollendorf, to show that, 
apart from paid puffs and advertisemenis, 
French daily papers no longer even pre- 
tend to keep their readers informed as to 
contemporary literature. All over France 
we see a savage proscription of all literary 
criticism, while even on the boards of the 
most third rate of theatres no vaudeville, 
farce, ballet, or pantomime is acted with- 
out an arrangement for the publication in 
every journal of a report which had to be 
paid for, a report which in not a few cases 
bears a signature of influence. 

At the final meeting of the congress 
resolutions were passed advising the book- 
sellers of all countries to extend their mis- 
celianeous book trade as far as possible 
into all places and under the direction of 
trained booksellers, and strenuously to 
maintain the retail prices as fixed by pub- 
lishers. The Permanent Bureau was au- 
thorized, as far as possible, to bring about 
among foreign countries an international 
untformity in the protection of the rights 
of authors and publishers. And Mr. Put- 
nam was requested to urge upon “the 
Copyright League in the United States 
that a modification be inserted in the new 
Copyright Amendment bill to be laid be- 
fore the American Congress, whereby the 
conditions of the reservation of copyright 
in works of art may either be abolished 
or simplified; or, if this be impossible, 
that the notification may at least be put 
on the back of the work of art.” 

It was felt at the close of the congress 


that substantial progress had been made 
in bringing into closer relations with each 
other the publishers of the various literature 
producing countries, and in securing a bet- 
ter u of the conditions of the 
book trade in such countries, and of the 
problems which had to be considered for 
the interests of the producers, the distribu- 
ters, and the users of literature. The 
example presented through the past cen- 
turfes by the publishers of Germany, who 
even during the times when there was no 
such nation as an organized Germany, had 
still been able to bring about an organi- 
zation of the book trade in the independent 
and frequently antagonistic German 
States, was something to be borne in mind 
in connection with such difficulties as still 
remain in regard to the securing of sim- 
ilar permanent satisfactory relations be- 
tween the publishers of- different coun- 
tries. The same German precedents may 
be borne in mind in connection with the 
efforts that are still to be kept up toward 
the bringing about of a uniformity of copy- 
right. law and the world’s protection for 
literary property. 

It was decided, at the invitation present- 
ed by Emilio Tréves of Milan, on behalf 
of the Associazione tipografico-libraria 
Italiana, to hold the fifth meeting of the 
congress at Milan in 1904, 


RTH TEASE 
A Japanese Darling.* 


Pretty Httle Mousmé! You are so glad 
that there is nothing tragical in the story. 
It is only an idyl of Japan. Cyril Hardinge 
is a bold and a brave man, who snaps his 
fingers at conventionality, for he marries 
the charming Mousmé. She is not a “ yujo 
girl,” we would like you to know, for she 
belongs to the geisha sisterhood. Only fol- 
low the author attentively and you become 
absolutely familiar with all the elegances 
of the obi, the kimono, and other intrica- 
cles of inside and outside Japanese fe- 
male apparel. Anyhow, Mousmé is the 
sweetest, the gentlest, of her sex, and she 
adores her English husband. He is a gal- 
lant man, and treats his child wife with all 
respect. He does the most extravagant of 
things. He takes her to England. He even 
dares to show her to his sister Lou. Now 
Lou has a will of her own. At first she 
rather resents that her brother should have 
taken for wife a Japanese girl. When in 
London Lou tries to impose English ideas 
on her foreign sister-in-law. Mousmé's 
struggles with the fashionable London 
*gown are most amusingly explained. When 
it comes to that important subject of “a 
waist,’ then the Japanese wife is obdurate. 
She cannot imagine how a woman can show 
off to advantage, be even decent, when 
her figure looks, to express it in Mousmé'’s 
speech, ‘as if a dog had bitten off two big 
pieces of her from under her arms to her 
hips."’ She tries on a pair of European 
stockings, and declares them most unde- 
sirable because they have no toes to them, 
Lou causes Mousmé some trouble about 
corsets, but the Japanese wife is so gentle 
and at the same time so naive under pun- 
ishment that the imperative Lou has finally 
to give it up. But Mousmé is not happy in 
England. There the fog and the want of 
sun have unfortunate effects on her health. 
Fimally Cyril finds that Mousmé must go 
to her home, which is in Japan. He does 
not hesitate a moment. Back go husband 
and wife, and they live blissfully in a little 
house near Nagasaki, and to crown their 
joy there is a baby. So amid the “ perfume 
of roses and honeysuckle, the songs of 
thrushes and bullfinches, the ceaseless 
flight of swallows twittering over the sur- 
face of garden pools, the eternal chirp- 
chirp of the ciladas and the tinkle-tinkle of 
tiny springs * * * the child with the 
soft brown eyes in which intelligence was 
slowly but surely dawning held out its 
tiny arms to embrace life and the sun- 
beams,."’ Whether the long-necked samisen 
has the tone quality of the banjo we leave 
to the regular musical critic, but surely as 
Mousmé twanged it and sang to it with all 
her heart and soul the performance must 
have been a most touching one. 


Sub. titutes for the Saloon.* 


The saloon problem is one which interests 
every citizen, no matter what his conditicn. 
It is hardly necessary in these days of 
political enlightenment to remind agy one 
of the part which the saloon plays in poll- 
tics. Raymond “alkins’s volume on “ Sub- 
stitutes for the Saloon” is one of three 
hooks prepared under the direction of the 
Committee of Fifty on the liquor question 
in its entirety. The investigation on which 
this book is based was evidently carried on 
in a hard-headed, common sense way, and 
will be of great service to all 
except those temperance extremisis who 
recognize no solution of the problems 
raised by man’s appetite for strong drinks 
except the passage of laws forbidding the 
manufacture of liquors. Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, who was a member of the 
committee, said in Harper’s Magazine: 


“It was from the first understood that the 
prime business of the committee was not 
the expression of opinion or the advancing 
cf one theory or another, but strictly the 
investigation of facts without reference to 
the conclusions to which they might lead.” 


its results 


This is the only scientific method of in- 
vestigation, and the present volume is an 
illustration of its good results. A book of 
this kind dces not command critical exam- 
ination as a book. Its literary aspect is its 
least important feature. If the work is 
clearly written and the results of the in- 
vestigation set forth logically, fully, and 
comprchensively, the purpose of the author 
is achieved. It may be said that such is 
the case with Mr. Calkins’s book. A discus- 
sion of its contents would be out of place 
in ‘THr SaTuRvVAY Review. Suffice it to 
say that this volume must not be neglected 
by students of politics, of economics, or 
sociology. It throws light upon all of these 
subjects, and in short should be of aid to 
every one interested in humanitarian topics. 


*MOUSME. 
By Clive 
Wife."’ 
New York: 
$1.50, 

*SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON, 
By Raymond Calkins. An Investigation 
Made for the Committee of Fifty Under the 
Direction of Francis G. Peabody, Elgin R. 
L. Gould, and William M. Sloane 12mo, 
Pp. 397. New York: Mifflin & 
Co. $1.30. 
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SIR WM. JOHNSON. 


en 
His Indian Children and His Re- 


lation to Molly Brant. 
fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

As THe New York Times SATURDAY RE- 
view circulates widely in the Mohawk Val- 
ley, the scene of Sir William Johnson's ro- 
mantic life and often of Brant’s barbarities, 
the article in your last issue by Mr. Buell 
on the family of Sir William Johnson must 
have been read with much interest by 
many people in the valley. Espectally so 
by those who by reason of locality or fam- 
fly association have had handed down to 
them from one generation to another tradi- 
tions of the family life of Sir William and 
his dusky mistress, Molly Brant, or who 
have preserved among their treasures 
musty documents of a bygone day. 

The article in question, however, seems 
to contain one or two misstatements. The 
statement that Molly Brant became the In- 
dian Lady Johnson by marriage with Sir 
William in 1755 is evidently a mistake. In 
the first place there is no evidence that 
any marriage ceremony ever took place be- 
tween them. In fact, Sir William's own 
declarations are against it. Again, his law- 
ful wife, Catharine Wisenburg, according 
to the best of authority, did not die until 
the year 1749, and Molly Brant was not in- 
stalled as housekeeper until after that 
event, and could not have been the Indian 
Lady Johnson in 1755. Neither ts there any 
good authority for the story again repeat- 
ed that William Johnson, the only son of 
Sir William and Molly Brant, was killed at 
the battle of Oriskany. 

The very best authority establishes the 
fact that Molly Brant had no son named 
William by Sir William Johnson. The will 
of Sir William “Johnson seems conclusive 
on this point. This interesting and volumi- 
nous document, dated some six months be- 
fore his death, and more than three years 
before the battle of Oriskany, show that 
Sir William Johnson In the division of his 
vast possessions was actuated by a sense 
of justice toward Molly Brant and his 
natural children byrer. He directs that 
mourning be provided for Mary Brant and 
all her children. Also for “* William, a half- 
bred Mohawk, residing at Canajohare,” and 
again alludes to him as William the Mo- 
hawk lad, and still again dewises to “ Will- 
fam at Canajihare"’ 1,000 acres of laid. 

This William, the half-breed Mohawk lad, 
evidently had a strong hold upon the af- 
fections or sense Bf justice of Sir William 
Jehnson, but he was not the son of Mary 
Brant. . : 

GEORGE W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 

Schenectady, N. Y., July 10, 1901. 


Sir William’s Will: 


fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I read with a good deal of interest Mr. 
Buell’s letter on Mollie Brant, published 
in THe New York Times SATURDAY ReE- 
view, but is it not possible that he is mis- 
taken in one or two facts mentioned in 
that letter? I can find no documentary 
proof that Sir Willtam ever married Mollie 
Brant, and also no proof that he ever had 
an “only son William,” whom Mr. Buell 
mentions as having been killed in one of 
the battles in the Mohawk Valley during 
our Revolutionary War. My father was 
well acquainted with many of the grand- 
children of Sir William and Mollie Brant, 
and although proud of their descent from 
Sir William and Mollie, they never claimed 
that the two had been married. 

Sf William's will, made only six months 
previous to his death, should certainly be 
fair documentary proof on these points. 
In this wili, made in January, 1774—he died 
in July of that year—he first refers to her 
in the following words: “ And first to the 
children of my present housekeeper, Mary 
Brant, the sum of £1,000 sterling, to wit: 
To Peter, my natural son by sald Mary 
Brant, the sum of £800 sterling, and to 
each of the rest, being seven in number, 
£100 each.” Further on he fefers to them 
as the children of “ my houSekeeper, Mary 
Brant,” leaving them certain farm stock. 

Subsequentiy he mentions them all by 
name, probably in the ofder of their birth, 
as follows: To “ Peter Johnson, my nat- 
ural son by Mary Brant, my present house- 
keeper,” he leaves certain lands with the 
bulidings thereon. To “ Elizabeth, sister 
of the aforesaid Peter and daughter of 
Mary Brant,” certain lands. To “ Mag- 
dalene, sister of the two former and daugh- 


natural son by Mary Brant, and brother 
of the four before-mentioned children,” he 
leaves certain lands. To “Mary, daugh- 
ter of Mary Brant, and sister of the before- 
-mentiored five children,"’ he leaves certain 
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cares, and makes a change the less alarm- 
ing.” 

Certainly there is nothing in his will to 
warrant the statement that “she became 
Lady Johnson by marriage with Sir Will- 
iam in 1755,” nineteen years before the 
execution of his will. 

If there was ‘‘an only son William,” 
who was killed in one of the battles in the 
Mohawk Valley during our Revolutionary 
War, he was certainly alive when Sir Will- 
iam made his will in 1774, and it seems 
strange that his father makes no mention 
of him in that document. Surely he could 
not have been “an only son.” 

I have a strong impression, though I do 
not state it as a fact, that one of Sir Will- 
iam's two natural sons fell in a duel, but I 
had no time to verify the fact. I cannot 
even recollect whether it was Peter or 
George. If 1 had the time to hunt up the 
facts, I have the materials for furnishing 
a great deal of information upon the rela- 
tions of Mollie Brant and Sir William. 

Both Joseph Brant and his son John were 
well-known to my father, more particu- 
larly the latter one, who was an accom- 
plished gentleman, and was at the time of 
his death a member of the Canadian Par- 
liament. He was one of the victims of 
the first outbreak of cholera in this coun- 
try in 1832. MOHAWK. 

Albany, N. Y., July 9, 1901. 


An anecdote of William Johnson's career 
at Dr. Wheelock's School in Lebanon, 
Conn., showing that he had inherited some- 
thing of th® spirit of his distinguished 
father, will be found in “The Oid New 
York Frontier,” recently published by the 
Sribners. He was a student there with 
other Mohawk boys, including Joseph 
Brant, about fifteen years before the Rev- 
olution. Dr. Wheelock’s son Ralph, who 
was not popular with the Indians, one day 
told William to saddle a horse for him. 
William refused, on the ground that he 
“ was not a menial, but a gentleman's son," 
“Do you know what a gentleman is?” 
asked Ralph. “I do,’’ replied William. “A 
gentleman is a person who keeps race 
horses and-drinks Madeira wine, and that 
is what neither you nor your father does. 
Therefore, saddle the horse yourself.’ 


Historic Sites in Central New York. 


A patriotic work in line with that which 
is done by the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society has been taken 
up by several enterprising men in Central 
New York, and notably at Ithaca by the De 
Witt Historical Society, of which Dr. Will- 
jam Elliot Griffis is President. A circular 
recently issued emphasizes the interest 
which it is sought to inspire in the Sullivan 
expedition against the Indians in“1779, per- 
haps the most striking incident in the bor- 
der wars of the Revolution. The following 
is an extract from it: 

We people who live in the Mohawk, Sus- 
quehanna, Chemung, Genesee, Delaware, 
and Lehigh Valleys, and in the lake region 
of New York, have a vital touch with the 
Revolution, because the Continental soldiers 
marched and encamped tn this well-watered 
region. Shall we not erect the tablet, in- 
scribe the boulder or rock, rear the shaft, 
ee ¢ nage oD a ee 

ronze, -re 8 granite, or other 
artistic memorial vane the route of the 
brave Continentals? The routes that ghould 
be known and marked are: 

I. Of the right wing, under Gen. Clinton. 
From Schenectady, to Canajoharie, to 

Cooperstown, to Oneonta, to Unadilla, to 
Windsor, pamemces, to Owego, to 
Athens, (Tioga Point.) 

II. Of the main arm , under Gen. Sulli- 
van. Along “the Sullivan Road” from 
Easton through Wind Gap to Wilkes-Barre; 
along the Susquehanna Valley, Tunkhan- 
nock, Towanda, and Athens; along the 
Chemung Valley to Elmira; to Watkins and 
along the eastern shore of Seneca Lake to 
Geneva; to Canandaigua, Honeoye, Grove- 


Ill. Of the detachments, sent out from 
the main a on the return march, on 
both sides of yuga Lake, Waterloo, Ca- 
yuga, Union Springs, Aurora, [thaca, Mon- 
tour Falls, &c. 

Some time during the Summer it is the 
intention to mark the site of Fort Sullivan 
at Athens, Penn., which formerly was 
known as Tioga Point and was famous in 
ali Iroquots annals as the meeting place of 
the network of tralis which penetrated their 
lands in New York State. A tablet will 
also be erected, and probably unveiled in 
the Autumn, on the south wall of the First 
Congregational Church at Ithaca, with the 
following inscription: * To the glory of Al- 
mighty God and in memery of all who in 
this Cayuga Lake Valley have co-worked 
with Him; the Indians of the Iroquois 
Confederacy, the first unknown white ex- 
plorers, the French Jesuit missionaries, 
1656-1684; the Continentals in Sullivan's ex- 
pedition, 1779; the envoys, travelers, and 
men of science; the first settlers of this 


place, 1789. 
“ Brief Description of Denton'’s New 
York.” 
A copy of this rare book, with the date 
(1670) cut off, was sold not long ago in 


London for £%5. Because of the typograph- 
er page 
more 
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title page is folded down nearly one-half 
inch. Probably the third tallest copy known 
is the one in possession of Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. This was discovered in 
1897, bound in the middle of an old volume 
of pamphlets, which had been in the library 
no one can tell how long. Its dimensions 
are 7 by 5% inches; the inner margin is 
slightly longer, the outer edge slightly less, 
the volume of pamphlets having been 
trimmed unevenly. There is a clear margin 
of 3-16 of an inch above the “A” on the 
title page, and of 1-16 of an inch below the 
date line, while the side margins are very 
wide. It was carefully removed from its 
hiding place and rebound, and now holds 
a high place of honor among the library's 
bibliographical treasures: 

We quote a timely extract from Denton’'s 
description of Long Island: 


The fruits natural to the Island, are Mul- 
berries, Persimons, Grapes great and small, 
Huckelberries, Cramberries, Plums of sev- 
eral sorts, Resberries and Strawberries, of 
which last is such abundance in June, that 
the Fields and Woods are died red; Which 
the Countrey-people perceiving, instantly 
arm themselves with bottles of Wine, 
Cream, and Sugar, and instead of a Coat of 
Male, every one takes a Female upon his 
Horse behind him, and so rushing violently 
into the fields, never leave * * * till they 
have disrob’d them of their red colours, 
and turned them into the old habit. 

In another place he adds: 

Toward the middle of Long-Island lyeth 
a plain sixteen miles long and four broad, 
* * * where you shall find neither stick 
nor stone to hinder the Horses heels, or en- 
danger them in their Races, and once a year 
the best Horses in the Island are brought 
hither to try their swiftness, and the swift- 
est rewarded with a silver Cup, two being 
annually procured for that purpose. 


A truly venerable ancestry for the Sheeps- 
head Bay and Brighton race tracks of to- 


day. 
al 
“The Kidnapped Millionaires,’* 


Of the little group of romances of the 
art of kidnapping as practiced to-day, near- 
ly ali masquerade under names perfectly 
concealing their main interest. Mr. Fred- 
erick U. Adams's “ Kidnapped Million- 
alree "’ disguises very good anti-trust argu- 
ments and solid common sense in regard to 
the relations of towns and benevolent 
millionaires. Lest this should dismay read- 
ers disliking instructive novels, it must be 
added that the scheme of the book is in- 
genious, and, although its descriptions of 
character are elaborated beyond the ordi- 
nary limit, it is because nearly all its 
persorages belong to two classes concern- 
ing which the public is deplorably ignorant 
and deeply prejudiced, journalists and 
millionaires. Among these the author has 
set a journalist who is also a millionaire, 
and who, as might be expected of such an 
abnormalfty, plays the part of villain. 

If novelists planned their work in the spirit 
of the ingenious Poe one might suspect Mr. 
Adams of saying to himself thaf the public 
will devour anything about millionaires and 
anything about journalists, from two-line 
libel to two-column twaddle; is always 
ready for a variation of Robinson Crusoe, 
and always willing to hear of detectives 
and of bé@ried treasure, and that every read- 
er of [oo sense is deeply interested in 
trusts. Reasoning from this, he would infer 
that a book combining all these subjects 
would possess at least one attraction for 
all readers, male and female, he would 
have added a small love affair for good 
measure, and confidently awaited the re- 
sult, That this will be many editions is 
haraly to be doubted, and as his clever 
man does not speak in dialect and has no 


eccentricities, the success of the book will 
aid in determining the vexed question as to 
whether the average reader is. incapable of 
Sotecting cleverness and wit unaided by the 
index of weak orthography or false syn- 
tax. Finally, the much-abused capitalists 
will find the book a genuine friend, doing 
full justice to them and to their combina- 
tions, and they should be added to the long 
list of probable readers. 


ace 
Elder Boise,* 


Elder Boise begins with a young clergy- 
man, who has an unnatural appetite for 
self-sacrifice, and who has, in consequence 
thereof, accepted the small village church 
at Lakeville with a salary of $550, instead 
of one in Buffalo offering him fouf or five 
times that amount. Lakeville is full of 
“ material.” 

Among the characters several are very 
well drawn, but with the most of them 
peculiarities are accentuated to the point 
of caricature. “Hat” Smith falls into the 


The story lacks point, cohesion, above all, 
compression. It has many good bits, 
but it wants artistic finish. The author 
seems to have put together scattered 
scenes, with no clear idea of his own as to 
a unity of design. One does not exactly 
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‘‘ A living woman will keep her heart warm as 
long as she lives, and her hair black as long as 
she dyes.”’ 


Of course you have or- 
dered Max O’Rell’s new 
book, which is entitled, 
HER ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS, WOMAN. If not, 
you ought to do so, as it 
is the cleverest piece of 
work that has been issued 
for some years past. It 
may be ordered through 
any bookseller (its price 
is $1.50) or it will ba 
sent, post-paid, for the 
price by the Abbey 
Press, publishers, 114 
Fitth Avenue, New York, 
with agencies in London, 
Montreal and etsewhere, 
and who always issue 
interesting books. 


‘“*Fancy a humorist married to a women whe 
cannot see a joke."’ 


A NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME, 
Sample Copies on Application. 


The New Work Times 


** All the News That’s Ft to Print.”” 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAILY, per Year 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year.. 7.50 
SUNDAY, with 24page Magazine 


MONDAY. with Weekly Financial 
Review Supplement, per Year 


to assure it, he must cut loose from stock 
impressions of life, and must paint what 
he himself has seen and felt. 


eae area 
Spies in Diplomacy.* 

Mr. William Le Queux's “Her Majesty's 
Minister,’ regarded in the light of a salad, 
is remarkable for the number of ingre- 
dients, the garnishing, and the dressing. 
As far as plot goes, a title something like 
“The Diplomatic Land of Graft” is hum- 
bly suggested. The author works the spy 
department, supposably an integral part of 
alf diplomatic business, to its ultimate ex- 
pression. Now, if a safe had béen broken 
up and some money stolen, then human in- 
terest would have been excited, but a dis- 
patch filched really does not amount to 
much. You can’t get excited much over 
an event of that kind. Gerald Ingram is 
the Attaché of the English Legation at 
Paris, The gentleman describes himself as 
follows: “I was ever a fool when women 
were concerned.”” And this frank state- 
ment of Ingram’s cannot be gainsaid. 
Downing Street is in an agony. There is 
France going to buy of Spain a port on 
the Mediterranean, just opposite to Gibral- 
tar. The Secretary of State in London can- 
not send a message te any representative 
of the Queen's but that it is read in the 
Qua’ D’Orsay. Special messengers carry 
the @ocuments in cipher “next to their 
skin,” to use the delicate paraphrase of 
the author’s, but that is of no avail. Not 
France alone, but Russia, Italy, Germany, 
“tout le monde” knows every word. Eng- 
land is likely to lose her supremacy on ac- 
count of this leakage. It would be Ise 
Majesté to compare diplomacy to horse- 
racing, but some one has the tip. Is it 
Mile. Yolande de Foville, the deliriously 
beaufiful Belgian girl, or is it her magnifi- 
cence, the Princess Léonie—Rose Eugene 
von Lutenberg? No, do not even whisper 
it! It cannot be the quiet, unassuming, 
and coy English young person Edith Aus- 
tin. Gerald makes up his mind to find out 
who is selling the secrets of state. The de- 
tective business shows Capability on the 
part of the author. 

The main motor of the rascality is Count 
Rodolphe 4’ Egloffstein-Wolfberg. 

Queux’s titles are always gorgeous and 


captivating.) This is the bad man who for 
vi ved starts the entire mechanism 
of treachery. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
——a 

| DMIRERS of “ Vesty of the 

Basins,” not to mention those 

who for love of romance or 

curiosity in a literary law- 

suit were attracted toward 

“Cape Cod Folks,” will be 

glad to hear that Mrs. Sarah 

P. McL. Greene's new novel, upon which 

the author has been at work for the last 

three years, is hear enough completion to 

assure. its publication in early September 

by Harper & Brothers. It is entitled 

“ Flood-Tide,” and persons who have seen 

the manuscript say that it is Mrs. Greene's 

best work, being full of pathos and humor 

of life's little comedies and tragedies 

thrown against the simplicity and crude- 
ness of their natural surroundings. 

“The Desert,” being “ Further Studies 
in Natural Surroundings,” is a new volume 
from the pen of John C. Van Dyke, which 
Charles Scribner's Sons have in active 
preparation. ~ In it the author presents the 
fruit of his experiences during the last two 
years in the great Colorado-Mojave Des- 
ert, which he has undoubtedly found full 


of originality and unexpected witchery and 
impressiveness. His forthcoming book is 
not only a graphic description of the des- 
ert, but a chronicle of the aesthetic and 
moral sensations awakened in the unique 
environment of vast and desolate space 
with its mystery and awe-inspiring power. 


“Tristram of Blent,’’ a new novel, by 
Anthony Hope, will be published in the 
early Autumn by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
It is a story of mistaken identity and of 
extraordinary complications—to which Mr. 
Hawkins'’s pen readily gives the illu- 
sion of reality—and of scheming fortune 
hunters, 


so 


“The Backwoodsman,” by H, A. Stan- 


ley, will be published late in August by 
Doubleday, McClure & Co. Th? scene is 
laid at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion on the New York frontier. Sir Will- 
iam Johnson and the Butlers figure large- 
ly in its pages, and in them also the asso- 
ciations of Cooper are vividly recalled. 


“Literature and Art” will shortly .be 
added by Henry Holt & Co. to their Young 
Folks’ Cyclopaedia series. It will consist 
of brief accoynts in simple language of the 
masterpieces of literature and art and will 
be fully illustrated. 


“American Diplomatic Questions,’ by 
John B. Henderson, is being published by 
The Macmillan Company. The same house 
is also bringing out a new volume in Bell's 
Cathedral Series, entitled ‘‘An Itinerary 
of the English Cathedrals for the Use of 
Travelers,"’ compiled by James G. Gil- 
christ, and revised and edited with an in- 
troduction by the Rev. T. Perkins. We 
have also received from the Macmillans 
the first volume of Dr. George Brande 
“Main Currents in Nineteenth Century, 
entitled ‘“The Emigrant Literature.” This 
work will be complete in six volumes. Dr. 
Brandes will be recalled as the author of 
a very scholarly and entertaining work on 
“ William Shakespeare.” 


“Over the Plum Pudding,” 
drick Bangs, will be presented in October 
by Harper & Brothers, in their Portrait 
Collettion of Short Stories, uniform, with 
“Sir John and the American Girl,” by 
Lilian Bell; “The Nineteenth Hole,” by 
Van Tassel Sutphen, and “A Pair of Pa- 
tient Lovers,’’ by W. D. Howells, 


by John Ken- 


“The Life of James Madison,”’ 
lard Hunt, will be the first volume to ap- 
pear in Doubleday, Page & Co.'s “ Bio- 
graphical History of the United States,” in 
which the political, social, and economic 
history of this country’s development will 
be related through the lives of those Amer- 
fcans who have made history. 


by Gail- 


and Puritan Studies 
erature,’’ by Prof. Dowden, published 
Winter by Henry Holt & Co., has just 
passed into a second edition. This work, 
while in itself of value, is of especial serv- 
ice as showing the formative influence 
which shaped early American literature, 
and may be read with advantage with 
Prof. Wendell's ** History. of American Lit- 
erature.”’ 


Lit- 
last 


“ Anglican in 


“The Firebrand,”’ by 8. R. Crockett, is in 
active preparation at McClure Phillips & 
Co.'s for publication early in the Fall. 


“The Dictionary of National Biography,” 
in sixty-three volumes, which hitherto has 
been only obtainable by the original sub- 
scribers, may now be secured from the 
American publishers of the work, The Mac- 
millan Company, for $5 net per volume. 


“A Short History of the Revolution,"”’ by 
Everett T. Tomlinson, will be published 
early in October by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
It is a graphic account of this country’s 
struggle for independence, written par- 
ticularly for boys. It covers the whole field 
of contest, not merely the military but the 
social, political, and diplomatic aspects as 
well. 


“ Rescued by a Prince,’’ by Clement Eld- 
ridge, (Capt. Nautilus,) is a dashing juve- 
nile story which has just been published by 
the Saalfield Publishing Company of Akron, 
Ohio. It is a tale of the cannibal islands, 
of Chinese pirates’ mutiny on board ship, 
an encounter with warships, &c. The Prince 
who figures in the story is Louis Napoleon. 
The text is illustrated by W. H. Fry, who 
will be remembered as the illustrator of 
“Mr. Bunny, His Book.” 


“Thirty Years of Wit,’’ by Melville D. 
Landon, (Eli Perkins,) is being published 
by The Werner Company of Akron, Ohio. 
The author, who has listened to thousands 
of anecdotes, reminiscences, and funny ex- 
periences from the lips of witty, wise, and 
eloquent thinkers, relates the most inter- 
esting jokes and stories that have come 
under his observation, 


Mrs, Humphry Ward has written an in- 
troduction to ‘“‘ The Case for Factory Acts,” 
which is a volume written by various au- 
thors bearing the imprint of Grant Rich- 
ards, London. In it Mrs. Sidney Webb 


deals with the “ Economics of Factory Leg- 
islation,” Miss Hutchins with its “ His- 
tory,” Miss Gertrude Tuckwell describes 
“Tne More Obvious Defects of Our Fac- 
tory System,’ Mrs, W. P. Reeves gives an 
account of experiments in New Zealand 
and Victoria, and a final chapter by Miss 
Clementina Black discusses one by’one the 
“Current Objections to Factory Legisla- 
tion.” This work is of some importance to 
Americans, as it offers a ready comparison 
between American and English methods in 
factory administration and legislation. 


“The Hooligan Nights,” containing the 
confessions of a famous London criminal, 
has just gone into another edition at Henry 
Holt and Co.'s. The book has been of un- 


common interest to many who have been 
reading the stories of American criminals 
by Josiah Flint, and who are thus able to 
make comparisons. 


Harper & Brothers are publishing a set 
of books by Mark ‘Twain, which include 
“Huckleberry Finn,” ‘‘ Life on the Missis- 
sippi,”’ ‘‘ A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court,” “‘ The Prince and the Pau- 
per,” ‘‘Tom Sawyer Abroad,” and “ The 
Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg.” This 
edition, which is handsomely bound and 
illustrated, may be obtained through spe- 
cial arrangement by subscribers for the 
various Harper periodicals. 


“ Jingleman Jack; His Pictures and 
Rhymes of the Callings, the Crafts, and 
the Trades of the Times,” with verses by 


James O'Dea, illustrations by Harry Ken- 








edy, and with lettering by C. J. Costello, is 
being published by the Saalfield Publish- 
ing Company of Akren, Ohio. The title 
role is that of the proverbial Jack-of-all- 
trades, who tells in catchy rhymes of his 
various experiences in the different call- 
ings. 


The August number of The World's Work 
will be the Pan-American Exposition issue. 


Besides the various aspects of the Buffalo 


fair and their importance to the industry 
and social and commercial development of 
this country, which will be presented by 
the ens of experts and under the editorial 


supervision of Walter H. Page, there will 
be presented several new features in illus- 
tration of a kind never before attempted 
in a magazine. Each copy will contain 250 
quarto pages. 


Washing- 
is being 
in the 


“Up from Slavery,”’ Booker T. 
ton’s widely read autobiography, 
translated into Spanish for use 
schvuols of Cuba. 


“In Tune wkh the Infinite,” by Ralph 
Waldo Trine, published by Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Company, is now selling in its 
forty-second thousand. The book is of par- 
ticular significance at this time, as it is 
believed to expound the atom of fact upon 
which Christian Science, mental science, 
practical metaphysics, &c., rest. 


“The Black Tortoise,’ by Frederick Vil- 
ler, which will be published late in August, 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., is a tale of a 
stolen diamond, the mystery of which re- 
mains a baffling one up to the very end, 
complicated with the love affairs of the 
detective who is attempting to recoyer the 
stolen jewel. 


* Recollections of the Old Foreign Of- 
fice,"’ by Sir Edward Hertslet, is the title 
of a volume which will shortly come from 
the press of John Murray, in London. The 
author was for fifty-six years connected 
with the British Foreign Office, and during 
that time he naturally heard and saw many 
amazing things which the public was not 
permitted to view. The principal event 
with which he was connected was the Con- 
gress at Berlin in 1878, in which Lord 
Beaconsfield was the moving figure. For 
his services on that occasion he received a 
knighthood. 


Leslie's Weekly is presenting with to- 
day’s issue a double-page water color by 
the marine artist Frank H. Schell of the 
cup defender and the Shamrock II. racing 
in New York off Sandy Hook. 


G. W. Dillingham Company announce that 
they have acquired from Doubleday, Page 
& Co. the rights of publication in the 
United States of ‘‘ The Adventures of Cap- 
tain Kettle.” The success of “A Master 
of Fortune,”’ just published by them, which 
is a continuation of ‘The Adventures of 
Captain Kettle’ will make a new demand 
for Cutcliffe Hyne’s first book, ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Captain Kettle.”’ The new edi- 
tion of the book will be issued at once, 
with illustrations and in an entirely new 
dress. 


“The Chronic Loafer,’’ by Nelson Lloyd, 
published some eighteen months ago by 
J. F. Taylor & Co., is said to have increased 
interest in American humor in London, 
where the book is presented with the im- 
print of Mr. Heinemann. In general, the 
English reviewer finds the dialect and char- 
acters in this book more intelligible to Eng- 
lish readers than those of other “ by gosh ”’ 
stories that have recently come from Amer- 
ica, and The Daily Mail says of it: ‘‘ There 
is scarcely a sentence that does not tickle.” 


The July number of Universal Brother- 
hood Path contains a paper by W. T. Han- 
son on ‘“* Theosophy and the Artist.”” In 
“Views of Criticism,” by “ X.,"" we have 
analyses of the characters of Hamlet and 
Macbeth as portrayed by Shakespeare pre- 
sented; while “‘ An English Surgeon ”’ writes 
about ‘‘ Christian Science ’’ from an entire- 
ly new point of view. 


“An English Commentary of Dante's 
Divina Commedia,” by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, 
the primary aim of which is to make the 
peet’s meaning intelligible to modern Eng- 
lish readers, will shortly be presented by 
the Oxford University Press. With a view 
to the aim, above mentioned, translation, 
paraphrases, or explanations have been in- 
troduced in interpreting the harder pas- 
sages. Mr. Tozer has followed the new Ox- 
ford text of the ‘“‘ Divine Comedy.” 


Little Folks, midsummer volume, just 
issued by- Cassell & Co., !s a seasonable 
treat for young people, as it offers them 
supplementary reading and observation for 
the rainy days in Summer. It contains just 


ih 


AY. JU 
the kind of reading and variety of pictures 


that are suitable to the time of year. The 
color work is particularly well done. 


Cc. P. Lucas, author of “ Historical Geog- 
raphy of the British Colonies,"" has just 
completed the {first part of a new “ History 
of Canada, (New France,) "’ which the Ox- 
ford University Press fs bringing out. Mr. 
Lueas’s connection with the Colonial Office 
in Downing Street enables him to write 
with exeeptional authority, and his book, 
which will appear in several parts, is al- 
ready assured of a widespread welcome. 


Book News for July, published by,John 
Wanamaker, opens with a short story en- 
titled ‘A Daughter of the Aurora,” taken 
from Jack London's “The Gad of. His 
Fathers and Other Stories.” Charles Mal- 
colm Flandreéau is the subject of the ‘biog- 
raphy and portrait; there is a page of pa- 
triotic “verse, and then Charles Felton 
Pidgin has something interesting to say 
about his book, ‘‘ Quincy Adams Sawyer ”’; 
while Dr. Talcott Williams discusses the 
important new books of the month. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland's ‘“ Old Chester 
Tales,"’ published some time ago by Harper 
& Brothers, is about to make its appear- 
ance in a French version, to which lan- 
guage the steries, with their quaint char- 
acteristics and simple narrative style, 
readily lend themselves. The translation 
is being done by Mme. 8. Clott, and here 
is an excellent opportunity for French 
students in this country to secure a de- 
lightful volume, which ts clean and can be 
used in the class room as well as for 
family reading. 


of The Bohemian 
At the Livingston Stile,’’ 
being a short story by Guy Mortimer 
Casleton; ‘ Letters Three,” a Bohemian 
sketch by Katharine J. Smith, and “ The 
De Bellco Smythe Tragedy,"’ by Sablarado, 


are among other features of brief fiction. 


The current number 


has for leader “ 


Laird & Lee announce a new book by the 
author of ‘* Baby Goose; His Adventures.” 
The title of the new volume, which will be 
ready long before the Christmas holidays, 
although particularly intended for them, is 
“The Frolics of the A BC.” It is. the 


joint effort of Miss Fannie E. Ostrander, 
who has contributed the verses, and R. 
W. Hirchert, the artist. 


Messrs. Meehan of 32 Gay Street, Bath, 
England, are publishing an _ illustrated 
volume with the title ‘‘ The Famous Houses 
of Bath and District."”” One does not have 
to be very familiar with the history of Eng- 
lish literature to remember what an im- 
portant part was played by the town of 
Bath in the last half of the eighteenth 
century and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth. Many of the illustrations are re- 
productions of old prints, while they and 
the accompanying text deal with such sub- 
jects as Shelley and Mary Godwin in Bath; 
Jane Austen and her Bath residence; The 
Linleys and Sheridans in Bath; Dr. John- 
son and his Bath Circle (a paper read by 
Mr. Meehan before the Johnson Club;) 
Charles Dickens and Bath; Hannah Moore's 
Bath Residence; Raiph Allen and Prior 
Park; William Beckford and Lansdown 
Tower; Marshal Wade's Bath Residence; 
The Bath Grammar School; Lord Chester- 
field's Bath Residence; Nassau House; The 
Old White Heart and “ Pickwick"; The 
Bath residence of William Pitt, First Earl 
of Chatham; Roman Temples at Bath re- 
stored; ‘‘ Lady Betty Cobbe’’ at Bath; 
Milson Street, Bath; The York House Ho- 
tel and Princess Victoria; Sydney Hotel 
and Napoleon III.; Shakespeare's Visit to 
Bath; descriptive accounts of the Bath 
residences of Thomas Gainsborough, Major 
André, Beau Nash, Mrs. Piozzi, (Mrs. 
Thrale,) Mme. D’Arblay, and others. 


In view of the general attention now 
being»given to the subject of irrigation it 
interesting to note that Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. have in preparation a 
book on this subject by Dr. F. H. Newell 
of the United States Geographical Survey. 


is 


“The Story of King Alfred,” a posthu- 
mous work by the late Sir Walter Besant, 
will probably be issued within a _ fort- 
night by D. Appleton & Co. 

F. M. Morris of 171 Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, announces that he has in preparation 
an edition of ‘‘The Kisses,” being a 
poetical translation of the “ Basia of 
Jcannes Secundus Nicolaius,’ including 
also the “ Ephthalamium,” with an in- 
troductory memoir by Wallace Rice. The 
translation is that used in the “ Editio 


Princeps,"’ printed in London in 1778, with, 


the exception of the 
which is from the hand of George Ogle, 
originally published in 1771. A_ portrait 
of the poet by Bartelozzi, which appeared 
in the edition of 1778, will be reproduced 
in photogravure on copper by G. W. H. 
Ritchie. The title page and initial letters 
have been designed by Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour, 


‘* Ephthalamium,” 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 12. —‘ Doctor 
Nikola’ passes, just as Sherlock Holmes, 
through some posthumous papers, and is 
again to enlighten public curiosity as to his 
methods of detecting crime. The Lippin- 
cotts announce that the last of Guy 
Boothby’s famous and ingenious doctor is 
at hand, as they now have on their presses 
his creator's account of his demise. “ Fare- 
well, Doctor Nikola,” is the tell-tale title— 
though it does not reek of originality. And 
now Mr. Boothby has turned to buried 
treasure and adventures in China, and is 
hard at work on ‘My Strangest Case,” 
which is to bring a brand-new and still 
eleverer detective than even the world- 
famed Nikola into the field of fiction. 

The Lippincotts’ fiction issue of their 
magazine, by the way, has not only proved 
a ‘‘good seller’’ on the stands here for 
the usual and obvious reasons of Summer 
demands filled in a satisfactorily sum- 
mery way, but also because the opening 
novelette is by a Philadelphia writer. Miss 
Louise Betts Edwards tells a good story 
and tells it well, the very title, ‘A Woman 
for Nothing,’ falling reasonably close to 
inspiration. The woman in the case is 
Miss Rix, and the story is the story of 
her decline and fall. 

Mistress Rix, we learn, is the daughter 


01. 


of a millionaire philanthropist who had 
bound her down while still young to church 
work, never letting her go much into so- 
clety for fear she would marry some fort- 
«une hunter. At his death Miss Rix is left 
wealthy In everything but happiness. Youth 
is slipping away. She longs for a taste of 
the bliss which other women know. Then 
comes in that fictional stand-by, the 
Bishop, (who has loved her for many 
years,) to ask her interest in his nephew, 
Pierre d'Invilliers, and his babies. Mrs. 
Pierre is in Europe with hervons prostra- 
tion. Pilerre is younger than,Miss Rix, 
and the situation seems impregnable. So 
= consents. ' That is the «piquant. situa- 
tion. ‘ ° 

Robert Netlson Stéphens’ wilt Afway's com- 
mand Philadelphia's ready! Atténtion, for 
Mr. Stephens was known ;here swidely—and, 
of course, favorably—durihg: his years ef 
labor as the dramatic editor of The Press 
of this city. Those weéks and months of 
theatrical criticiam started him at play 
writing, in which profession he advanced 
through several minor successes to the very 
netable *‘An Enemy to the King,”’ which 
wis played through the whole of a crow l- 
ed season by EB. H. Sothern. After the novell- 
zation of that drama Mr. Stephens alto- 
gether abandoned a promising career as a 
dramatist, because, as he himself puts it, 
“it’s nicer dealing with the publishers— 
a much-maligned race of martyrs—than 
with theatrical managers.”’ 

Mr. Stephens’s next novel is due to ap- 
pear in September, and is called ‘‘ Captain 
Ravenshaw."' Howard Pyle will illustrate 
it. That this story teller’s work is widely 
popular is demonstrated by the fact that 
200,000 copies of his novels have been sold 
in four years. ‘ Philip Winwood,’ pub- 
lished last May. has reached a sale of 70.000. 
It and its predecessor, *‘ A Gentleman Play- 
er,”” were both warmly received in Eng- 
land ard praised by the reviewers It is 
interesting to note that none of his books 
has sold less than 25,000, which number was 


considered remarkable before “ David Ha- 


rum”’ set a new pace for sales of popular 
fiction. 

In a certain way. success in literature was 
thrust upon’ Mr. Stephens, for the idea of 
turning ‘“‘An Enemy to the King” into a 
book was not his, but his publisher’s-to-be, 
Mr. Page of Boston. It appears that that 
far-sighted gentleman went to see Sothern 
in the piece, and was quick to realize that 
the drama contained certain elements which 
would make a strong and attractive roman- 
tic historical novel, although in those days 
historical fiction had not reached the height 
of tts vogue and publishers and authors 
were not yet straining every nerve to bring 
out books of that classification 

Mr. Page was not then acquainted with 
Mr. Stephens, but, noticing that his name 
was on the programme, he wrote to the au- 
thor, ard the following day had a meeting 
with him at a club That afternoon pub- 
lisher and author signed a contract for a 
book, “An Enemy to the King to be 
based on the play The success of this 
venture started Mr. Stephens as a novelist. 

Another former Philadelphign, of whom 
the city is justly proud, ts Samuel Harden 
Church, now of Pittsburg, whose Oliver 
Cromwell: A History,” is acknowledged to 
be one of the ablest of the many biogra- 
phies the great Protector. He has 
brought himself again into the public eye, 
but this time with the most modern of his- 
tory—and probably the nastiest ever made. 
His recently delivered attack the 
methods and _ political malpractices of 
Senator Quay and his State servants is 
quite as convincing and able a piece of 
work as that which led to the erection of 
the Cromwell statue in the House of Par- 
liament, but it is to be hoped that this will 
result in a very decided setting back 
rather than setting up of the subject 

‘fam a Pennsylvanian by birth,” says 
the Baroness von Hutten, author of 

‘Marr’d in Making,” ‘and last Summer 
spent several months at Bar Harbor, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia. I am very fond of 
nature, particularly of woods, and enjoy 
grubbing in my own garden. I read a 
great deal in four tongues, and lead a very 
idle, comfortable, happy life, variegated 
by rather frequent travel. By the way, 
many American papers refer to the ‘ Ibsen- 
like compression of style of ‘‘ Marr’d,’’’ 
and it may interest you to know that until 
after the publication of my book I had 
never seen or read a single play of Ib- 
sen's. I hate long-winded people, and I 
have a positive loathing for padding 

“‘T have just finished a new novel, ‘ Ju- 
lian Chaunter,’ which may come out be- 
fore very long It is quite different to 
‘Marr'’d.” TI have also dramatized ‘ Miss 
Carmichael’s Conscience’ as a curtain- 
raiser and written a German. curtain- 
raiser—a peasant drama—which has been 
accepted in Munich.” 

Pr 
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Items from Boston. 

BOSTON, July 11.—The Cornhill Booklet 
for July has adorned itself with a new 
cover in honor of the beginning of its sec- 
ond volume, and an engaging youth in a 
three-cornered hat, a Steinkirk, a military 
and an expansive smile to 
offer the little magazine to all and sundry. 
The index and title page of the first vol- 
ume, printed on a separate sheet accom- 
pany this number, and also a leaflet from 
Marcus Aurelius, but one passes by these 
at first for the sake of the “ Letter to Mr. 
Stevenson's Friends.’" Although privately 
printed,“ and used as a substitute for the 
written word in notifying all but the in- 
nermost of Mr. Stevenson’s friends that 
his day of life was ended, much of the 
substance of the letter is known to the 
world, having escaped in the eulogies with 
which those who loved him vainly strove to 
console themselves. That strange death 
scene with the frenzied mourners gath- 
ered about the bed on which he lay uncon- 
scious, his classmen sitting on the floor, 
semc kneeling on one knee in instant read- 
iness for any command, and all about the 
treasures of the far-off Scottish home gath- 
ered in the beautiful hall which he had 
builded, to be mute witnesses to his well- 
earned happiness, is portrayed in phrases 
worthy of Stevenson's own pen. 

With the union jack above him, his Sa- 
moans watching beside him, the Catholics 
reciting the prayers for the dead, the others 
in deep dejection, they sat until midnight, 
and then came silence, broken only by 
the arrival of the chiefs connected with 
the family, each bringing a precious fine 
mat to wrap about the dead, each kneeling 
to kiss the hand of Tusitala. The morning 
brought yet others, each with his mat, 
until the union jack was almost concealed 
beneath them. One aged Mataafa chief, 


coat seems 





one of the builders of the “ Road of the 
Loving Heart,” brought nothing. 

“T am only a poor Samoan, and igno- 
rant,” said he, as he crouched beside the 


body. 


Others are rich and can give Tusitala 
the parting presents of the rich, fine 
mats; | am poor and can give nothing this 
last day he receives his friends. Yet I am 
not afraid to come and jook the last time 
in my friend’s face, never to see him more 
till we meet with God. Behold! Tusitala is 
dead; Mataafa is also dead to us. These 
two great friends have been taken by God. 
When Mataafa was taken, who was our 
support but Tusitala? We were in prison, 
and he cared for us. We were sick, and he 
made us well. We were hungry, and he fed 
us. The day was no longer than his kind- 
ness. You are great people and full of 
love. Yet who among you is so great as 
Tusitala? What is your love to his love? 
Our clan was Mataafa's clan, for whom I 
qpeak this day; therein was Tusitala also. 
We mourn them both, 


They bore him upward to the grave under 
the overarching sky, every step of the 
pathway hewn for him by love, love proud- 
ly bearing him shoulder-high to the sum- 
mit of Vacu, and laying him down to rest. 

No stranger's hand touched him. Jt was 
his body servant that interlocked his fin- 
gers and arranged his hands in the attitude 
of prayer. Those who loved him carried 
him to his last home; even the coffin was 
the work of an old friend. The grave was 
dug by his own men, 

Mr. Bazzet M. Haggard’s description of 
the great road-making feast given by Ste- 
venson follows Mr. Osbourne’s letter, and 
with it is given the speech addressed by 
Stevenson to the chiefs, and giving them 
counsel which, if it could be distributed 
among savage races, might preserve many 
a one from destruction. He said: 


“There is but one way to defend Samoa. 
Here it, before it is too late. It is to 
make roads, and gardens, and care for 
your trees, and sell their produce wisely; 
and, in one word, to occupy and use your 
country. If you do not, others will. 

What are you doing with your talent, 
Samoa? Your three taients—Savaii, Upolu, 
and TutuilaY Have you buried it in a nap- 
kin? Not Upolu at least. You have rather 
given it out to be trodden under feet of 
swine, and the swine cut down food trees 
and burn houses, according to the nature 
of swine, or of that much worse animal, 
foolish man, acting according to his folly. 
“Thou knowest that | reap where | sowed 
not, and gather where | have not strawed. 
But God has both sown and strawed for 
you here in Samoa; he has given you a 
rich soil, a splendid sun, copious rain; all 
is ready to your hand, half done. And I 
repeat to you that thing which is sure: If 
you do not occupy and use your country, 
ethers will. It will not continue to be 
yours or your children’s, if you occupy it 
for nothing. You and your children will 
in that case be cast out inte outer dark- 
ness, where shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth; for that is the law of God which 

asseth not away. I who speak to you 

ave seen these things. I have seen them 
with my eyes—these judgments of God. 
I have seen them in Ireland, and I have 
seen them in the mountains of my own 
eountry—Scotland—and my heart was sad. 
These were a fine people in the past— 
brave, gay, faithful, and very much like 
Samoans, except in one rticular, that 
they were much wiser and better at that 
business of fighting, of which you think 
so much. But the time came to them as 
it now comes to you, and it did not find 
them ready. The messenger came into 
their villages, and they did not know him. 
They were told, as you are told, to use 
and occupy their country, and they would 
not hear. And now you may go through 
great tracts of the land and searce meet a 
man or a smoking house, and see nothing 
but sheep feeding. ‘The other Reopre that 
I tell you of have come upon them like a 
foe in the night, and these are the other 
people’s sheep who browse upon the foun- 
dation of their houses. To come nearer, 
and I have seen this judgment in Oahu 
also. I have ridden there the whole day 
along the coast of an island. Hour after 
hour went by and I saw the face of no 
living man except that of the guide who 
rode with me. All along that desolate 
coast, in one bay after another, we saw, 
still standing, the churches that have been 
built by the Hawaiians of old. There must 
have m many hundreds, many fhou- 
sands, dwelling there in old times, and 
worshipping God in these now empty 
churches. For to-day they were empty; 
the doors were closed, the villages had dis- 
appeared, the peeste were dead and gone; 
only the church stood on like a tombstone 
over a grave, in the midst of the white 
men's sugar fields. The other people had 
come and used that country, and the Ha- 
waiians, who occupied it for nothing, had 
been swept away, “ where is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 


Last of all, comes a description of the 
Thanksgiving feast given by Mr. Stevenson 
only four days before his death, the feast 
at which he sat with the love of four gen- 
erations gathered about him, not one mem- 
ber of his family absent, all happy in the 
apparent restoration of his health. The 
words spoken then with no premeditation 
must have carried infinite consolation into 
the dark day so near. a he: 


There on my right sits she, who has but 
lately from our own loved native land 
again come to me—she to whom with no 
someneiay of affection to those others to 
whom TI cling, I love better than all the 


‘ id 
that good woman, my da 
stalwart man, my son, and both 
and are more t son 
me, and have t into m 
and heaate: Nor ° 1. 
brigh y. dear m eart, 
flow and the spirits of boy 
can even know t . a 
we have still the voice of a chi 
house. 


is much, very much, with im- 


There 
proving health and strength 
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that the work of organizing and conduct- 
ing such a school encroaches much upon 
the leisure dear to scholars, and, in truth, 
book and school are contemporaries, both 
having begun about a quarter of a century 
ago. Journeys to Oregon, months of re- 
search in Washington, and among the rec- 
ords of the American Board have brought 
together everything bearing upon the sub- 
ject of the massacre in which Whitman 
was included, and has strengthened the 
testimony to his energy, ability and judi- 
ciousness of conduct. The volume is an 
important addition to missionary literature. 


Many Charming Stories.* 


That little esquisse of Lilian Bell's de- 
scriptive of Edith, the most piquante of 
American girls, and of the nice, honest 
Englishman, the Hon. Archibald George 
Kenneth Cavendish, would have made Mr. 
Smediey sharpen his penci] and produce the 
most telling pictures. What a fine percep- 
tion has the writer of the stories, under 
the title of “Sir John and the American 
Girl!" Spot nationalities? Of course, any- 
body with discernment can do that. The 
two young people draw their own portraits. 
Edith assures Archie that he had a little 
dent on his nose, but that his eyes are 
light blue, “ except when you are excited, 
when they get black.”’ Because he had with 
him golf-sticks and tennis rackets and a 
bathtub, Edith knew at once that he was 
an Englishman. But how did Archie find 
out the origin of the young woman? It 
was her natural, universal sweetness. Edith 
helped his a little, it is true. There were 
her neatly fitting boots. Edith did not say 
that Englishwomen are almost always 
rcughly shod, ‘but such is the depressing 
actuality. 

Archie really has some vivid impressions 
of what struck. him when he first cast his 
eyes on his Edith. He hesitatingly suys, 
“There was er—a—something in the cut of 
it—your air—I don’t know how to tell you, 
only you looked different to the English 
girls I've seen.” Then Edith helps him 
out. “Perhaps you mean that my gown 
hung evenly around the bottom and that 
my skirt and waist were congenial in the 
back." The two are in Egypt, and, so we 
have been told, that the Sphinx and the 
contemplation of it invariably engenders 
love. Archie is a younger son, and Edith 
is no loud Chicago heiress. Then there is 
the high and lofty mamma, who cannot 
brook that her son shall marry a pvor 
American girl. But there is luck about such 
things, for Archie’s uncle comes gallantly 
to the rescue. He has become fond of the 
nice-mannered Edith, and so he puts his 
foot down on the obdurate mother and has 
the pair married out of hand at Rome. Lil- 
ian Bell tells this love episode in the most 
graceful manner, and you say, “ Good for 
the entente cordiale between England and 
America, and long may it continue! ”’ 


Lilian Bell shows versatility in her work 
In “The Pacifier of Pecos’’ we have the 
typical bad brute of the remotest West. 
Between the shots of his gun he suddenly 
feels religion. The romance-maker of to- 
day will draw you a man who at mid- 
day will strew the groggery floor with 
dead and wounded, and who as the clock 
strikes one is entirely reformed, with 
all the sweet temper of a lamb. “ With 
Mamma Away” has a particularly truthfui 
sound. Young ladies keeping house must 
not have ice cream (home made) every day, 
with many courses at dinner, or all the 
servants will leave. “‘ Yessum”’ is a capi- 
tal story of Southern life, showing the de- 
votion of the colored people. The author's 
perspicacity is not at fault when in “ Miss 
Scarborough’s Point of View” she writes, 
“How much one can learn of a family’s 
private history by its washing!” As inter- 
esting a sketch as any is “ A Pigeon Blood 
Ruby.” Shall Frances marry Mr. Finch, 
who sends her a ring with a splendid ruby 
set in it, or shall she take up again with 
Joe? Joe has to fight for his living. Finch 
is wallowing in wealth. Finch has nothing 
of a man about him. At the last moment, 
while the ring is in her lap, she remembers 
that poor Joe cut a penny in two and gave 
her one half to keep, with the proviso 
that whenever she, Frances, wanted him 
she was to send him that half penny. The 
young woman did not hesitate. Mr. Finch, 
the puny, gets his ruby ring back, and the 
cut copper goes by mail to the doughty 
Joe. The volume is most handsomely 
made up, with a portrait of the accomplish- 


ed author. 
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Puritan Leaders, from Bradford 
to Leonard Bacon.* 
Beginning with William Bradford and 
ending with Leonard Bacon, Dr. Williston 
Walker of Hartford Theological Seminary 
has selected ten of the foremost spirits 
of New England to typify New England 
Congregationalism and the Puritan spirit. 


They were all leaders of their time, men 
pre-eminent for their influence in directing 
the intellectual and religious progress of 
that happy section of the country. The 
beginnings of Pilgrim and Puritan life in 
Massachusetts, at Plymouth and Salem, are 
vividly told in the story of Bradford. The 
noble character of this plain man cannot 
but provoke admiration. His shrewd and 
sober judgment, generosity, piety, and self- 
forgetfulness withaut cant, win our heartiest 
esteem. The man who in his generosity 
could give a passing Jesuit a dinner of fish 
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on Friday, who assumed a great share of 
the debt of the community, who refused 
to profit by a charter, which if strictly 
enforced would have given large pecuniary 
gains to himself and his family, and would 
even legally have allowed him to treat 
his fellow-colonists as tenants, was one not 
deserving merely the respect of his asso- 
ciates, but their sincere love. The picture 
of Bradford and his companions going up 
to Salem to give the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the new Puritan Church just organ- 
ized there, tossing along the rugged coast 
in their little boat, to do an act to be for- 
ever memorable in the annals of New 
England Congregationalism, illumines that 
stern, severe life with the halo of divine 
charity and brotherliness. 

Touches of every-day life and incidents 
in the common experiences of these worthies 
of the past brighten the pages of the 
book, and picturesque scenes stand out in 
clear relief. The type of the old-school 
minister is presented in John Cotton, and 
leader, missionary, and statesman pass be- 
fore us. 

Jonathan Edwards, by whose writings 
alone New England thought has been 
judged abroad for centuries, in his mystic 
beliefs, his quaint relations to his fellow- 
townsmen, his metaphysical subtleties, and 
theological disputations is  revivified. 
His antagonist, Charlies Chauncy, again 
gives utterance to his cool and brainy logic 
in unorthodox speech. The story of the 
founding and establishment of missions is 
told In the life of Leonard Woods. The 
falling of the mantle of the prophets upon 
the shoulders of Leonard Bacon, who was 
the acknowledged leader of Congregational- 
ism for so many decades of the nineteent1 
century, ts sketched in the closing chapter 
of the volume. 


Every one of these men was a pattern, 
in the highest sense, of the true minister of 
the Church of God. They were all examples 
of self-governing manhood and types of 
character to whom the generations down to 
the present have looked up with reverence. 

Such volumes are an inspiration to man- 
hood and true character. They reveal the 
sturdiness, largeness, and courage neces- 
sary in the men who are to lay the 
great stones and broad beams on which a 
republic must be built. These men are 
significant of types and tendencies that 
gave growth to New England, and stimu- 
lated her ultimate influence on the coun- 
try at large. It may be a question with 
some whether the Constitution in its en- 
tirety shall follow the flag, yet it is no 
question, but an admited fact, that those 
great ideas of yesterday that led and 
shaped a small section of this broad land 
are the living forces in National destiny 
of to-day. The ideas that they inculcated 
on the well-spring of individual character, 
-{ domestic purity and felicity, and Na- 
tional integrity and prosperity survive in 
those living forces that contribute to so- 
cial, religious, and civic progress. Being 
dead, they yet speak to the lasting good of 
their country. Their petty notions and 
party strifes and controversies have all 
vanished, but their large views of what 
make manhood and womanhood survive. 
Such studies as this book reveals cannot 
ve prized tco highly as incentives to indi- 
vidual worth and patriotism. 


Donnelly’s “Great 
gram.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Your Baconian readers are still crying 
out, ‘Remember that I am an ass.” Did 
any one ever try to follow Mr. Donnelly 
through the mazes of his “ great crypto- 
gram’? I, for one, never did. I would 
prefer to accept Bacon as the author of 
Shakespeare on anybody’s say-so rather 
than attempt it. But one day I glanced 
over Mr. Donnelly’s book and happened on 
@ little bit of cipher that made me smile. 
In the chapter devoted to “ Shakespeare 
the Original Falstaff,’ the player's gross 
appearance is described, and Mr. Donnelly 
laboriously spells out” these words, 
“ weighing two hundred pound.” Now, the 
marvel is not that the words are there, 
and that Mr. Donnelly, by aid of his own 
methods, was able to dig them out, but 
that Bacon should have the prophetic vi- 
sion which foresaw Donnelly, and, suiting 
himself to the limitations of his discoverer, 
led him to weigh Shakespeare in “‘ pounds ”’ 
instead of “ stenes."’ The revealer of the 
great cryptogram had to be an American, 
or he would have failed to recognize this 
cipher. D. M. HENDERSON. 
Baltimore, Md., June 15, 1901. 


ey 
More Baconians. 


Mr. Crypto- 


Review: 

Please add to Mr. Griffith's list of 
Baconians in Tue SaTurRDAY Review of 
June 15 the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
and James G. Blaine, (the latter on the au- 
therity of Miss Abby E. Dodge, “Gail 
Hamilton,” who told the writer that Mr. 
Blaine was a and that she 
“ agreed with him."’) 

I should add Dr. Appleton Morgan to this 
lst, but see by Tax Satunpay Raeviaw 
of the 8th inst. that he only goes as far 
as to say that Bacon had something to do 
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“The successful novel-of 1899 
was ‘ David Harum ;’ the great suc- 
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‘LONDON LETTER. 
== 


Written for THe New York Times Satur- 
DAY REVIEW by ; 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


NDON, June 25.—The Women 
Writers’ Club had a meeting 
or a dinner or a high tea or 
something of the kind the 
other day, at which speeches 
were made and papers read, 
No doubt the women enjoyed themselves, 
and no doubt they thought that they 
were fully justtifying their claim that 
in literature there is and should we no 
distinction of sex. But it was notice- 
able that when the next morning's pa- 
pers described the meeting, they, one 
and all, devoted more space to ‘he de- 
scription of the: dresses worn by the women 
writers than to the speeches made by them. 
Of course there is no reason why ladies’ 
dresses should not be described when they 
are pretty enough to merit description. The 
women of the Women Writers’ Club know 
how to dress, and any report of their 
meeting which failed to mention what sort 
of clothes Madam Sarah Grand wore, and 
what was the color of some other eminent 
woman writer's skirt, would have been a 
disappoinment. But faney a meeting of, 
say, the Authors’ Club, or any other club 
consisting of literary men, the reports of 
which should deal almost exclusively with 
the clothes of those present. ‘‘ Mr. Mor- 
ley Robert wore a morning jacket of blue 
serge, and a lovely pair of gray trousers. 
Mr. Sladen was fascinating in his low-cut 
waistcoat, and his dainty blue silk cum- 
merband. Mr. Hardy attracted all eyes by 
the kingly manner in which he wore a 
wonderful creation in pepper and salt.” If 
there is no sex in journalism or literature, 
and if it is proper to describe the clothes of 
women writers, surely it must be equally 
proper, and quite as interesting, to describe 
the clothes of men writers. But we never 
read any eloquent descriptions of the 
clothes worn by our well-known writers of 
the male sex. Nobody takes any interest 
in their clothes. The interest that people 
take in men who write is in what they have 
written. The interest that people take in 
women writers is mainly in what they 
wear. And yet the women writers tell us 
that there is no sex in literature. 

yy all means let women writers dress as 
attractively they can. They are still 
women, and as such it is their duty to 
make themselves atiractive, But untit-they 
are willing that ‘he world should ignore 
what they wear, they might refrain from 
insisting that they are not only men, but a 
new and improved pattern of men. So 
long as the skirt is still mightier ir their 
estimation than the pen, they should be 
content with their lot, and cease from 
scolding at men because the latter will not 
agree that there is no such thing as sex in 


as 


literature. 
I wonder what 
writers make a 


proportion of the women 
living by their work, I 
hope they all do, but I very much doubt 
it. Dr. Nicol asserts that there are not 
more than forty writers in London 
who make an income sufficiently large to 
enable them to live in what he calls “a 
reasonable way."’ Suppose that half of 
these forty are women. There are then only 
twenty female novelists in London who 
make a living that is something more than 
a bare existence 


novel 


Perhaps journalism sup- 
ports a few women, as it does many men, 
but the number of women journalists who 
can furnish themselves with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothes by their work must be 
very small, Unless the majority of the 
women writers have other means of sup- 
port than those afforded by journalism and 
literature, it is to be feared that they are 
finding life a rather difficult business. 


Mr. Conrad will soon publish a novel en- 
titled ‘‘ The Inheritors,” which he has writ- 
ten in collaboration with Mr. Ford Hueffer. 
I should suppose that Conrad would be a 
very difficult writer with whom to col- 
laborate, for his methods and Style are so 
peculiarly his own that it is hard to see 
how he could combine his forces with any 
other writer. His volume entitled “Youth,” 
which was promised some time ago, hes 
not yet appeared, and probably the publi- 
cation of the “Inheritors” will cause a 
further postponement of it. When it is 
published the public will find that the story 
which gives the title to the book ts one ot 
the most vivid and powerful that Mr 
rad, or, for that matter, , 
has yet written. 


Con- 


any other man 


The American Winston Churchill's books 
are selling largely here. The critics know 
the author is an American, but the aver- 
age British reader firmly believes that he 
is the son of the late Lord 
Churchill. When Mr. Winston Churchill 
the Englishman, escaped from Pretoria, 
there was an immediate demand for 
“ Richard Carvel,’ for the supposed reason 
that it was written by the escaped prisoner. 
Most of those people in the British Empire 
who are reading Mr. Winston Churchill's 
“ Crisis’'’ have no suspicion that they are 
not reading a book by Lord Randolph's 
clever son. And how the British public is 
ever to be made to distinguish between the 
two Winston Churchills I cannot see 

Now, it is unfair that Mr. 
Churchill of England should have 
laurels of England thrust upon 
when they belong to another 


tandolph 


the 
rim 
Winston 


Churchill, and are not in the least desired | 


by the English Churchill. Also it is hard 
that the American Churchill should have 
the credit which belongs to him of having 
written several clever novels, caimly as- 
scribed to another man. The only remedy 
is for the two Churchills to form a part- 
nership and to write in collaboration, shar- 
ing the fame and the profits resulting 
therefrom. Both of them can write. One 


Winston | 


| has the prestige of a succeastul novelist, 


and the other that of being the clever son 
of a clever father. Such a union of the 
forces of the two Winston Churchills would 
be an advantage to themselves, and also 
to the British public, which would hence- 
forth be spared the necessity of trying to 
understand that Winston Churchill is not 
the author of the “ Crisis," by Winston 
Churchill, but that the book is really ~writ- 
ten by Winston Churchill. The sooner the 
two Churchills amalgamate the better, for 
the confusion which their identity of names 
creates will grow worse and worse, as the 
fame of each increases. 


Mr. E. L. 8. Horsburgh has written a 
careful and judicicus life of Savonarola. 
It was needed, for the conception which 
ninety-nine people in every hundred have 
of Savonarola is derived from George 
Eliot's ‘“ Romola.” Personally, I have 
grown very tired of Savonarola, as one 
inevitably grows tired of hearing the 
praises of an extremely overrated persen. 
jranting that Savonarola was sincere in 
his belief that he was an inspired prophet, 
nevertheless the stern facts of history 
show that he was an incompetent ruler 
and an absurd reformer. His gloomy re- 
ligion required the destruction of all beau- 
ty, and if he could have had his way he 
would have made the Florentine ladies as 
unattractive as the missionaries have made 
the South Sea woman. As Mr. Horsburgh 
shows, he was put to death, not because 
of his heresies, or his methods of reform, 
but because his efforts to assist the French 
in invading and conquering Italy were at 
variance with the foreign policy of the 
Pope. The latter did not care a jot about 
the friar’s religious opinions, but he did 
object in the strongest way to the assist- 
ance which Savonarola would have given 
to the French invaders. Certainly Savon- 
arola was a brave and honest man, but it 
would be difficult to show in what respect 
his career benefited Florence, That he 
must have been a very disagreeable sort 
of person to those who came in contact 
with him is very plain. He belonged to a 
species of reformer which we can admire 
to some extent at the distance of a few 
centuries, but which would be intolerable 
to-day. I confess to having been terribly 
bored by George Eliot's Savonarola, and it 
is therefore with pleasure that I find him 
presented in his true character by Mr. 
Horsburgh. 


Mrs. W. G. Waters’s book entitled ‘ The 
Cook’s Decameron,” ought to do a mis- 
sionary work in acquainting the Anglo- 
Saxon public with the delights of Italian 
cookery. The average tourist in Italy never 
comes across any Italian cookery, for at 
the hotel at which he slops he meets only 
with French coukery. Now, the Frenchman 
is an admirable cook, especially when he 
has a dearth of edible material. Give him 
tough meat and green vegetables and he 
will turn out a dozen different and palata- 
ble dishes. But give him good materials 
and he does not know how to cook them. 
Tuke the artichoke for a single example. 
The Italian artichoke, cooked by an Italian 
cook, is something to be remembered wiih 
gratitude through a lifetime. But the 
French artichoke when cooked after the 
French manner is virtually uneatable. It 
is a mass of dry leaves, admirably fitted 
to the needs of an herbivorous animal, but 
wholly unsuited to a Christian diner, True 
Italian cookery is a thing by itself. It has 
a remote relationship to Spanish cookery, 
but hardly any whatever to French cook- 
ery. Mrs. Waters gives us the recipes for 
a large number of purely Italian dishes, 
and many of them I can testify are excel- 
lent. In some things the Italian cook is 
fortunate, for he has at his command such 
veal as can be found in no other country, 
and such cauliflowers as grow only in Italy, 
and possibly in Paradise. He has sauces of 
his-own invention which would make boiled 
sole leather palatable, and he has a battery 
of saucepans with which culinary miracles 
can be accomplished which the best of 
French cooks could not accomplish with 
French cooking machinery. Italy has giv- 
en to the world the Roman law. It ought 
to follow up this gift with Italian cook- 
ery, and Mrs, Waters may perhaps be the 
unconscious instrument in this Italianiza- 
tion of Europe. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton’s posthumous novel, 
“Theodora Desanges,"’ shows that the writ- 
er, even at her advanced age, had lost 
none of the force of her early days. There 
was a story published a year or 
entitled ‘‘ The Rejuvenescence 
Semaphore.”’ At least that 
the title. It described the 


two ago 
of Miss 
like 


was very 


gradual prog 
ress of an old lady from old age t ti 


The same subject—an 
young again—had been 
by Mr. Eden Phittpeits 
if I am not 
Devil.”” At any ra 
mentioned de 
subject the one 
“Theodora De nges 
difference! I have 
Linton was a 
never wrote a 
Desanges " confirms that impre ion 
she never wrote a that 
the rank of cleverness no 
Perhaps she wrote too much 
journalistic training stood in her way. 
Probably the latter is the true explanation, 
for a born journalist rarely, if 
comes @ great novelist. 


mistar 


alt witl 


as 


ailwa 

great 
great novel 

W hy 

novel 


rose above 


one 


can say 


ever, be- 


I am sorry to say that Mr. George Gis- 
sing’s state of health is giving some un- 
easiness to his friends—among whom must 
be ranked all who have read his books. It 
is to be hoped that rest and change of air 
will restore him, for he is a novelist who 
could not easily be spared in these days of 
hurried and scamped literary workmanship. 

W. L. ALDEN, 


Perhaps her ! 


mney SE 


DWIGHT’S TRAVELS. 


ame 
New York a Century Ago—An Ac- 


curate Prophecy as to Our 
Population Now. 


HE revival of interest in long- 
forgotten heroes has turned 
the attention of historical 
students to Dr. Timothy 
Dwight’s vacation ‘ Travels 
in New England and New 
York.” Dr. Dwight’s case is 

a singular instance of the evanescence and 
uncertainty of literary aspiration or fame. 
President of Yale College at the beginning 
of the century, he was the most notable 
scholar in New England. His “ Travels” 
were praised by eminent European critics 
as of intrinsic merit and calculated to con- 
fer on the author imperishable fame. Each 
“little book"’ of the four-volumed set is 
complete in itself. "Each volume is crowd- 
ed with matter of interest,clothed in a 
style at once pungent, quiet, dignified, and 
incisive. 

The old schoiar was a theologian and ser- 
menizer of remarkable power. For years 
his discourses and massive theological dis- 
cussions have been in our library and have 
inspired many an hour of study. But he 
himself thought he was a peet, and confi- 
dently expected that his claim to immor- 
tality would be supported by his verse. 
Among other productions he composed the 
‘Conquest of Canaan,” an epic in many 
books. But alas! his expectations and his 
dreams of immortal fame as a poet ex- 
perienced the vicissitudes described in his 
couplet: B 
Uprose the dust; the skies were snatched 

from sight, 
And death appalled hung o’er the growing 
fight. 

As a poet he is snatched from the public 
eye for all time. In a letter which lies be- 
fore me, President Dwight thanks his friend 
Noah Webster for defending, him from the 
asperities of his critics. They were rather 
hard on him, it must be confessed. A fa- 
mous one, to whom. he refers, found him 
lacking in poetic insight and in soft and 
melodious flow of expression. He took 
these strictures with ill grace. For he had 
set his heart on being a poet and achiev- 
ing fame in that direction. Yet the account 
of his travels are of beauty and enduring 
value bevond all else that he wrote. 

The scholar and thinker, with that keen 
observation strengthened by long years of 
the homiletic habit, was wont to mount his 
horse and spend his vacations in excursions 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and New York. The re- 
sults of his extended tours are crystallized 
in these volumes. There are many curious 
bits of information picked up in the course 
of his wanderings. 

He had a great admiration for the City of 
Boston and its cultivated inhabitants, but 
his antipathy for Vermont and Vermonters 
was most pronounced. They were a lot of 
* infidels, Universalists, and like immoral 
people,” not for an instant to be compared 
with the lofty citizens of Connecticut in 
saintly and Puritanic zeal. But the limits 
of this article will permit only a few refer- 
ences to the many good things the great 
President found in his explorations of New 
York. 

About a hundred years ago he discovered 
that the inhabitants of New York City were 
composed of “ immigrants from New Eng- 
land, original Dutch and English settlers, 
immigrants from up the State, from Long 
Island, from Ireland, New Jersey, Scot- 
land, Germany, England, France, Holland, 
and Jews.”’ If he had lived until the pres- 
ent time, he might have added well-nigh 
every other country on the face of the 
globe. 

Speaking of the streets of the New York 
of the early days of the century, he says: 
“The streets of New York have unhappily 
followed, in many instances, its original 
designation of a fishing village. The streets 
are generally wider and less crooked than 
those of Boston; but a great proportion of 
them are narrow and winding; there are 
spacious streets, however, on the west side; 
on the eastern side the streets are much 
less beautiful. * * * The mode of building 
in New York York is rather heavy, in that of 
Boston the appearance of lightness and airi- 
ness strikes the eye with peculiar pleas- 
ure.” St. Paul's steeple was not excelled 
by any in the Union, the “ front of the new 
Presbyterian Church in Wall Street was 
and ‘“‘ the City Hall is the most 


handsome,”’ 
superb building in the United States.’ 
He discourses at length on the various in- 
stitutions of the city. The new Bridewell 
Prison for a large share of his 
ommendation. Its elegance and adapta- 
n for the purposes for which it was de- 

ad awoke his distinct admiration. He 
madverts on the whipping-post, once an 
its corrective discipline. Iie 
‘**A whipping-post was erected 
ago, but the infliction of the 
hment was found to be so revolting 

to the feelings of the community that the 
The picture of the 
chuined to wheelbarrows and 
working on the public roads between the 
ity and the Village of Haerlem is very 
fascinating to this student of human 


came in 


t of 
of it 
ew years 


was removed.” 


onvicts 


nature 

Few realize as they fly along the Bowery 
in the swift electrics that it was 
known as the Old Boston Road, or that in 
the long past the chaingang toiled over it 
to make it ready for the lumbering stage 
coach or the swift-footed post before the 
fleet horse of flesh had come in competition 
with the iron giant whose breath is steam 
and whose pulse is fire. 

The venerable doctor found much to com- 
mend in the police regulations of the young 
city. What would strike the student of 
civies to-day with alarming force in a sur- 
vey of the police control of the city came to 


once 


i a Eo ea 


him as a powerful impression. He writes 
what will appeal to the thoughtful in the 
exigencies on which we have fallen in our 
time: “ You will easily believe that the 
police of every city must be efficacious or 
not according to the personal character of 
those with whom the power is lodged." 

Our traveler put on record his apprecia- 
tion of the leading traits of the citizens of 
what is now the greatest city in New 
World. He finds that their first trait is in- 
dustry. Everywhere is witness borne to 
their energetic spirit. In the second decude 
of the century he beheld it in the number 
and beauty of the buildings, the numerous 
eraft on the noble river, and in the immense 
population (119,657) which had centred here, 
prophetic of its magnificent history. But 
the economy of. the people he found much 
less: than their industry. ‘To his simple 
Puritan eyes even in those days “a mag- 
nificent and expensive style of living was 
adopted by many."’ What would he have 
said of the lavish and princely style as- 
sumed by the descendants of many of those 
old timers? 

In his investigations around the city he 
found out that in the book world “ the sale 
of religious books was most profitable to 
the bookseller.” But ‘“ the general attach- 
ment to learning is much less vigorous in 
this city than in Boston.‘ Then, as now, at 
the head of the literary institutions of the 
city stood Columbia College. The bulldings 
were then on Barclay and Murray 3treets. 
In the blunt speech of the New Englander, 
“They were neither beautiful nor magnifi- 
cent."" He notes the fact that up to 1776 
Columbia gave the degree of A. B. to 110 
students. From 1786 to 1814, 502 were grad- 
uated from the institution, making in ull up 
to that date 612 graduates. 

It was recently that a prominent clergy- 
man deplored the irreligious character of 
the present metropolis, lamenting over it 
for its abominations and as a city of fearful 
sin. In 1821 Dwight writes of it mM these 
words: ‘Real religion was never more 
prevalent in New York than in the past few 
years. In proportion to its size it is not 
improbably a more religious city than any 
other in the world."” Like Rome of Cicero's 
day, it has come to be the cesspool for all 
offscourings of the world, with all the ten 
thousand engineries for good that are con- 
stantly going forth from it. 

The great mind of Dwight is witness to 
the broad and comprehensive views ccon- 
tained in his volumes. He was an ardent 
patriot and believer in the future of the 
Republic. Pessimists might decry and fore- 
tell disaster and ruin. Not the man 
who was shaping one of the most influen- 
tial educational centres of the country. In 
his enthusiasm on the destiny of the Re- 
public he quotes Bishop Berkley'’s famous 
stanza: 


so 


Westward the course of empire takes its 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 

Time's noblest offspring is the last. 

Then he makes this prophecy regarding 
the growth of the Nation, which in itself 
shows the insight of the man. How near 
he is to actual facts the last census clearly 
reveals: In 1825, he declares, there will 
be a population in the Republic of 19,700,- 
132. In 1850 this population will have ine 
creased, according to his estimates, to 
21,400,264; 1875 will see sheltered under the 
folds of the flag within our borders 42,- 
800,528, while in 1900 the Republic will em- 
brace within its protecting arms 85,610,050 
souls. 

Surely records of to-day, with the 
Stars and Stripes afloat on the Pacific 
and in the Antilles, and the mighty host 
that tells of prosperity and happiness from 
Golden Gate to Plymouth Rock, bear wit- 
ness to the wisdom of the patriotic and 
liberty loving old Puritan pedagogue who 
foretold nearly a century ago of the glory 
that was yet to be. 

He may not have liked what he believed 
to have been the moral character cf the 
Vermonter of his day, and his pure spirit 
may have revolted from the ostentation and 
display of Vanity Fair in the metropolis 
of the New World, but there one 
thing to which he held true, and that was 
the ultimate destiny of America. 

FRANCIS B. MARSTEN, 
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Theodosia Burr Painted by Van- 
derlyn. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

To complete the information on the au- 
thenticity of portraits of Theodosia Burr, a 
reference to Parton's “Life of Aaron 
Burr,”’ printed in 1858, New York, Mason 
Brothers, will show at the beginning of 
the volume, two steel portraits by FE. 
Wright Smith, one of Aaron Burr, the other 
of his daughter, 

On Page (4 is related the incident of the 
discovery of the boy genius Vanderlyn by 
Burr in Ulster County, N. Y., where the 
embryo painter was serving as a bjack- 
smith’s apprentice. He attracted the notice 
of Col. Burr by the facile manner in which 
he sketched Burr's wig—using the side of 
the house for canvas, and charcoal for 
brush. 

Later 
helped 
derlyn 
book before 
Vanderlyn in 
they were a 


the boy into his family, 
go to Europe, where Van- 
became great The portraits in the 
me are copies of paintings by 
1802, and should be true, as 
labor of love by one of the 
greatest of America’s painters. The same 
portraits by J. Vanderlyn are engraved by 
G. Parker in memoirs of Burr by Davis, 
New York, 1857, two volumes. 
T. P. THOMPSON. 

New Orleans, July 9, 1901. 


Burr took 
him to 


surrenders in the 
give a peculiarly timely interest to Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow’s book, “ The Children 
of the Nations,’’ which relates what other 
nations have done with their colonies in 
similar circumstances. The work is pub 
lished by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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